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AMERICAN COMPANIES 
HEAR CUBAN REPORT 


w. F. Dunbar Tells of Progress Made 
By Reform Committee of Three 
in Havana 





TO RE-ORGANIZE TARIFF BODY 





Strong Man of Vision and Diplomacy 
Wanted as Administrator; Business 
Large and Profitable 





American insurance companies writ- 
ing in Cuba held a meeting a few days 
ago at which W. F. Dunbar, manager 
of the Southeastern Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, who is a member of the com- 
mittee of three which is seeking to re- 
form conditions there and bring about 
a reorganization of the Havana Tariff 
Association, made a report. The other 
members of the committee are Messrs. 
Gledell, representing the British com- 
panies, and Suarez, representing the 
local Cuban companies. 

There are eleven American compa- 
nies doing business in the Island, thirty- 
five British companies, and a number 
of Cuban companies. The British com- 
panies report to London. Some of the 
leading agents are Americans who 
went to Cuba, among whom is Charles 
R. Neidlinger, who maintains offices in 
New York as well as in Havana and 
who controls a great deal of the sugar 
business. 


Big Drive For Sugar Business 

The principal writings are those of 
sugar and tobacco. The situation is 
complicated somewhat by the fact that 
there has been a big drive on the sugar 
business by one of the leading broker- 
age firms of the United States. The 
business is large and profitable. 

It is the general opinion of Americans 
that the board will be reorganized de- 
spite the strong competition. There is 
no board manager at present, the 
proposition being heretofore run, as one 
underwriter expresses it, “on the town 
meeting plan,” which has been unsatis- 
factory. Given an experienced insur- 
ance man, who is something of a diplo- 
mat, a set of rules which will be lived 
up to, with penalties if they are not, 
and an administration strong enough 
to carry conviction to local agents and 
brokers that the board means business, 
there will be no trouble. The stumbling 
block at the present.time, according to 
some of the American underwriters, is 
Captain Gledell, of the British Fire 
Offices, who is said not to possess the 


(Continued on page 17) 
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First British Insurance Office Established in United States in 1804 


-PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LT° OF LONDON | 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 


wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 


and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 














** AMERICA’S OLDEST FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ”’ 


1792 1921 





CAPITAL ...:... 000-00. $5,000,000 
FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


Brokerage and Service Department 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY ‘of NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 























1867 1921 


THE | 
EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 








Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
written since organization still in force. 








For information address: Home Office, Des Moines 








690,000 NOW HAVE 
WAR RISK POLICIES 


290,000 Permanent Policies and 400,- 
000 Term Insurance For 
$3,500,000,000 








MUCH CONVERTING BEING DONE 


Dividend Payments From $1.04 to $7.50; 
Latter Endowment at 62, 
Second Dividend 





The Government has a total of $4,- 
452,000,000 of insurance in force upon 
the lives of 690,000 former service men 
and women, veterans of the world war, 
according to the announcement of Di- 
rector R. G. Cholmeley-Jones of the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance. 

There are 290,000 permanent govern- 
ment life insurance policies carried by 
veterans aggregating $952,000,000 of in- 
surance, while 400,000 hold Term (War 
Time) insurance amounting to approxi- 
mately $3,500,000,000. 

Convert $2,000,000 a Day 

Veterans are rapidly changing their 
Term (War Time) insurance to the 
permanent forms of government life in- 
surance; the average daily amount of 
insurance thus being converted is near- 
ly $2,000,000. 

Dividend payments ranging from 
$1.04 to $7.50 on each thousand dollars 
for one and two year policyholders wi 
be paid June 1, Director Cholmeley- 
Jones also announces. 

Many of these dividends are already 
due, but because of the immensity of 
the bookkeeping and acturial work in- 
volved, the checks will not be ready for 
mailing until the first of June. There 
are 136,000 policyholders who will re- 
ceive the one year dividends and 74,000 


. who will receive two year dividends. 


Although there has been a delay this 
year in the payment of dividends, it is 
the expectation of Director Cholmeley- 
Jones that on the next anniversary the 
Bureau will pay all dividends promptly. 

Last week Secretary Mellon an- 
nounced, when the statement was pub- 
lished informing the public of the con- 
templated payment of dividends, that 
the War Risk Insurance Bureau would 
pay dividends of not less than $1 per 
$1,000 of insurance. He also stated that 
out of the $40,000,000,000 written by the 
Government upon the lives of soldiers, 
sailors and marines during the war, 
there was in effect December 31, 1920, 
$3,352,360,501 of war-time insurance. 
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Dividend Schedule 
The following is a schedule of the 
dividend amounts for each thousand 
dollars to be paid the one and two year 
policyholders: 


LIFE MEN AT ATLANTIC CITY 

Many leading producers from New 
York and Philadelphia attended the 
— of Commerce meeting this 
week. 





First Year Dividend—Issues of 1919-1920 


Age Ord. Life 20 Pay. Life 30 Pay. Life 20 Yr. End. 3% Yr. End. End. at 62 
20 1.04 1.09 1.06 1.21 111 1.06 
25 1.05 1.10 1.07 1.21 1.11 1.08 
30 1.06 1.11 1.08 1.21 1.12 1.11 
35 1.08 1.13 1.09 1.21 1.12 1.14 
40 1.10 1.14 1.11 1.22 1,13 1.19 
45 1.12 1.17 1.13 1.22 1.14 1.27 
50 1.15 1.19 1.15 1.23 1.16 1.42 
55 1.18 1.21 1.18 1.23 1.18 1.79 
i) 1.21 1.24 1.21 1.25 1.22 4.15 _ 
Second Year Dividend—Issues of 1919 

Age Ord. Life 20 Pay. Life 30 Pay. Life 20 Yr. End. % Yr. End. End. at 62 
20 1.08 1.18 1.12 1.43 1.23 1.13 
25 1.10 1.20 1.14 1.43 1.23 1.17 
» 1.12 1.23 1.16 1.43 1.24 1.21 
35 1.16 1,26 1.19 1.44 1,24 1.28 
4 1.19 1.29 1.22 1.44 1.26 1.39 
45 1.24 1.34 1.26 1.45 1.28 1.55 
5D 1.30 1.38 1.31 1.46 1.32 1.86 
55 1.36 1.43 1.37 1.47 1.37 2.63 
a 1.43 1.47 1.43 1.50 1.43 7.50 





Rules Which College 
Professor-Agent Uses 


PARAGRAPHS 





TOLD IN A FEW 





Harold E. Robbins, of Northampton, 
Mass., Went Right After His 
Friends and Kept it Up 





Harold E. Robbins, of the Connecti- 
cut General -in Northampton, Mass., 
who was formerly a professor in the 
Massachusetts Agricultural School, in 
an article written for that Company, 
tells of the points he has osberved in 
producing a substantial amount of life 
insurance. He says in part: 

Went after my friends right at the 
start and haven’t let up. 

I believe in selling an idea to your- 
self before you try to sell the prospect. 

Prefer to have the prospect do most 
of the talking while I block out the 
plan on paper so he can picture it. 

Have found that a definite black and 
white proposal receives more serious 
attention than most sales talks; but 
bring it to the prospect, never mail it 
to him, and stay right there with him 
while he looks it over. 

Courtesy at all times pays and makes 
the second interview come easily. 

Don’t forget to emphasize what he 

gets out of the contract. Altruism is 
a fine thing, but the majority of men 
are selfish even though they would re- 
sent being told that. 
* Suggestive questioning calling for an 
affirmative answer leads the prospect 
— way with the minimum of hesita- 
tion. 

Shake hands with people when you 
meet them; look and act alive. 

When you get discouraged, work it 
off, but never let anyone else know 
about it. 

I have a little motto also. It is this, 
“Don’t Say you can’t,” you can unless 
you have a cement dome where your 
head ought to be.” 

Insurance isn’t sold by 
around the office, see people. 

Keep a notebook with list of imme- 
diate prospects. 

Keep a card file with notes on those 
who may be interested at some future 
time. File under January, February, 
etc. Most men appreciate persistence 
of the right kind. 

Don’t be a bore—your time is too val- 
uable. 


sticking 





H. H. PUTNAM A VISITOR 

Henry H. Putnam, manager of the pub- 
lication division of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, was in 
New York this week. He was on his 
way .to attend the annual meeting of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in Atlantic City. 





INSURES HOUSTON EMPLOYES 

The Missouri State Life has insured 
every employe in the city of Houston, 
Texas, who has been in the city service 
= og — or over under group con- 
Tract. Insurance runs from $500 
$1,000. : ’ ys 


LIFE COUNSEL TO MEET 





Speakers at Richmond Will Be Coke, 
Welliver, Oxtoby and Dunham; 
Dates May 4-6 





The semi-annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Counsel will 
be held in Richmond, Va., May 4, 5 and 
6. Papers will be read by these men: 
John A. Coke, Jr., attorney, Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia; C. B. Well- 
iver, chairman of Legal Section of 
American Life Convention; James V. 


Oxtoby, counsel, Michigan Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; Frederic G. Dun- 
ham, attorney, Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents; Harry C. Bates, 
attorney, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. 





SAY HIGGINS HAS RESIGNED 

It is reported that J. H. Higgins has 
resigned from the “National 
writer.” 


Under- 


MISS LAKEY CHAIRMAN 





Woman Publisher Heads Insurance Com- 
mittee, Thrift Dept., Gen. Fed. of 
Women’s Clubs 





Miss Alice Lakey, publisher of “In- 
surance,” has been appointed chairman 
of a committee of the Department of 
Thrift, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs to investigate the question as to 
whether or not it is advisable to appoint 
a special permanent insurance com- 
mittee as a part of the Thrift Depart- 
ment of the Federation. This report is 
to be presented to the Federation at 
the Council meeting in June. 

The General Federation, numbering 
2,000,000 women, is much interested in 
promoting the Thrift idea among the 
women of the country and the present 
investigation is to ascertain whether or 
not insurance in its various ferms is 
such an essential part of the Thrift 
movement as to warrant the appoint- 
ment of a permanent special committee 
to conduct an educational campaign on 
this subject under the atispices of the 
Thrift Department of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 





NEW WAR RISK HEAD 





C. R. Forbes Succeeds Cholmeley-Jones, 
, Distinguished Service Man 
in A. E, F. 





Secretary Mellon announced Wednes- 
day night that C. R. Forbes of Seattle, 
Wash., has been appointed Director of 
the Bureau of War Risk Insurance; 
R. G. Cholmeley-Jones resigning to re- 
sume his connection with a financial 
_ trading corporation in New York 

ity. 

Mr. Forbes served with distinction 
overseas as a Colonel of Infantry, win- 
ning a Distinguished Service Medal. 
He was also in Civil Service in Hawaii. 























The Guardian Life Insurance 


Company of America 
Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





Outstanding results for 1920, the greatest year in the 
Company’s history. 





New Insurance paid for...:........ $ 46,490,818 
Insurance in Force....... weeeeeees 228,620,496 
Increase in Insurance in Force...... 28,392,951 
0 OE ice: “PEt ane tpomnee .-+- 60,720,151 
LARDECS WL cece courcorenrertes Cen 
Surplus and Dividend Fund....... 5,024,228 








The past year was notable for further development 
of the Guardian’s comprehensive plan of agency 
cooperation. 


For information regarding the opportunities avail- 
able in the agency organization of this Company to 
men who can measure up to them, address 


T. Louis Hansen, Vice-President 
| | 50 Union Square, 


New York 











When Does a Man Make 
The Insurance Provision 


WHEN HE BUYS INCOME PoLicy 








Se Says Charles Jerome Edwards, of 
Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
Safety for Widows 





When a man signs an application for 
an insurance policy he has come to a 
conclusion, writes Charles Jerome maq- 
wards, the Brooklyn general azent, jy 
“Agency Items.” He thinks he is mak. 
ing provision for his family or for his 


own old age, or both. But has he real. 


ly done so if the policy is not on the 
income plan? Continuing he says: 
“A woman’s greatest period of want 
is not during the six months or one 
year immediately following h hus. 
band’s death. Her period of <icatest 
want may be, and usually is, man years 
in the future, possibly in her old age, 


The chief merit of an income 
ment is that it is for life. 
“Suppose a widow does make a satis. 


settle- 


factory investment in bonds. What 
happens when the bonds mature? She 
is then probably seventy years old and 
must reinvest the money. Wha’: a re 
sponsibility! Isn’t it more than !ikely 
she will ultimately be penniles:? 

“IT know a lot of people who are hold- 
ing railroad bonds that were 2i!!-edged 
ten years ago, but these same bons 
have no edge at all today. Apply this 


thought to the widow left with meng; 
to invest. 

“When you sell a man an inadequate 
amount of insurance, or let him take a 
single sum policy instead of an income 
policy, you are simply getting the mat. 
ter over w'th in the easiest way to 
yourself. What you and I shold en- 
deavor to do is to sell satisfaction—an 
amount of insurance commensurat: 
with the appl’cant’s needs, and payable 
in the right way.” 





IRISH REPUBLIC 
An emissary of the “Irish Republic” 


called on a ntimber of Chicago life in- 
surance mén last week to inquire 
whether or not there would be any pos- 
sibility of getting one of the big Ameri- 
can life companies to enter ireland, 
with the prospect that a large amount 
of business now held by British com- 
panies wotild be transferred to it, in 


line with the threatened boycott of Eng- 
land and everything English by Ireland 
and its sympathizers. 

He was told, of course, that any ac- 
tion of that sort would have to be taken 
ip with the Home Offices of the com- 
panies, but was given very little encour- 
agement, as most of the life meri told 
him frankly that they did not think 
their companies would want to get 
mixed up in the present embroglio be- 
tween England and Ireland. 

This movement is understood to 
have been a sequel to the big coriver- 
tion of the Friends of Irish Freedom 
in Chicago last week, attended by sev- 
eral thousand Irish sympathizers, at 
which the boycott proposition was dis 
cussed at some length. 


J. M. DICKEY ADDRESSES AGENTS 


James M. Dickey, manaver of ‘h- 
Philadelphia office of the Mutua! L’fe 
of New York, spoke before 4 meetin” 
of agents on April 25 in Phila‘le'~h* 
on the subject of “The Uszs of (rdi 
nary Life Insurance.” Mr. Dic’es °™ 
phasized its value as collateral for a 
loan, pointing out that banks fr°« ent 
ly ask that the borrower have | f> n- 
surance to offer as contingent «0'l*t- 
eral for a loan. Mr. Dickey also stated 
that “With sch a poliev a brsiness 
man can capitalize the faith i» his 
character and ability. since the °°"! 
protected in the event of his 4 ath by 
the policy. Also the policy is esse! 
tially a sin’ine fund to retive the 03" 
for when the ner‘od of productivity 1s 
over the cash value of the polic y can 
be secured and an>lied to the |iquida- 
tion of the loan,” 
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Banker in Philadelphia 
Praises Insurance 


sumMS UP ITS ADVANTAGES 





Direct Protection of Bank Obligations; 
250 Agents Attend Luncheon 
With Bank Officials 





presidents of big local banks touched 
elbows with life insurance agents at 
Monday’s luncheon of the Philadelphia 
Life Underwriters’ Association at the 
Adelphia. Close to 250 agents were pres- 
ent in addition to a number of bank ex- 
ecutives among whom were John H. Ma- 
son, president of the Commercial Trust 
Company; Thomas McCully, president 


of the Republic Trust Company and 
John F. Bauder, president of the Tenth 
National Bank. The theme of the 


luncheon was “Life Insurance as 
Viewed by a Commercial Bank.” Vice- 
president and Credit Manager Albert 
M. Hogg, of the Corn Exchange Nation- 
al Bank, of this city, was the speaker. 
He said in part: 

“Any reasonable and feasible method, 
such as business life insurance, that 
perpetuates a business, whether part- 
nership or corporation, insures the liqui- 
dation of debt or a deceased member's 
interest and thereby stabilizes credit, 
is a factor in economic evolution and 
progress that should be encouraged by 
the banks not only in their own inter- 
est but in the interest of that larger 
community which is the source of the 
bank’s profits. And of course there are 
circumstances under whicha bank may 
have a more direct interest in this kind 
of insurance, instances in which a bank 
should unhesitatingly employ -this 
method of protecting a loan. 

“Some years ago one of our cus- 
tomers failed leaving with us only a 
very faint hope and a paid up life in- 
surance policy. The amount of the 
loan was charged off. Ten years after- 
ward word came that the man had died. 
Proofs of his death were forthcoming, 
the policy was paid almost immediate- 
ly and the money with interest for all 
the intervening years, credited to profit 
and loss. 

“At no time in our history has the 
value of life insurance as contingent 
and collateral security found \so com- 
plete a demonstration as it will find dur- 
ing this incompleted period of readjust- 
ment when the enormous shrinkage in 
values everywhere must be absorbed. 
For what we are all looking forward 
to now is apple blossom time in Nor- 
malcy, and we shall continue to look 


until all of us are giving some equiva- 
lent for value received. The situation 
is wittily illustrated by London Punch. 
Referring to a statement in a New 


York paper that the United States had 
300,000 men idle in the building trade, 
Punch observes: ‘They may think they 
are idle but they ought to see some of 
our bricklayers at work before they 
brag about it.’ 

“In a general way, therefore, we 
might summarize the chief advantages 
of the value of life insurance, as a 
direct protection in bank credits, as 
follows: 

“1. Upon proper assignnfent, as col- 
lateral security to a loan up to the 
amount of the cash value of the policy. 
“2. Upon proper assignment, as con- 
tingent secvrity payable for the face 
amount of the policy upon the death 
of the assured, or in the case of an en- 
dowment policy, when the policy ma- 
tures. 

‘3. As assuring the solvency of a 
business and the protection of its 
credit when the business is the bene- 
ficiary. 

“But there is another phase of this 
subject only second in importance to 
= direct protection of a bank’s obliga- 
on For a bank is naturally interest- 
ed in the continued prosperity of its 


customers whethe 
eens r they are borrowers 






































































The Prudential 


Insurance Company 


of America 





FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 
Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 










































Hall & McNamara 
With Penn Mutual 


GENERAL AGENTS IN NEW YORK 





Leaving Massachusetts Mutual to Gain 
Greater Facilities for Their Fast 
Growing Business 





J. Elliott Hall and John C. McNa- 
mara, Jr., were appointed this week 
general agents in New York City for 
the Penn Mutual Life, according to an 
announcement made by Vice-President 
W. H. Kingsley of the company. They 
are at the same time retiring as asso- 
ciate general agents of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life for the reason that 
the latter company was unable to give 
them the latitude they desired for the 
full scope of their activities. Frank H. 
Lewis, general agent for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual in Newark, has general 
supervision of the Hall & McNamara 
production in the metropolitan district. 

In severing connections with the 
Massachusetts Mutual Mr. Hall and 
Mr. McNamara have only the most 
friendly feelings for the company and 
its executives, and this attitude is re- 
ciprocated by the company which states 
that “it was no easy matter for us to 
part company with them and we sin- 
cerely regret their going. We enter- 
tain for them the best of feeling and 
wish them abundant success in their 
new connection.” 

In a letter sent by one of the officers 
of the Massachusetts Mutual to the 
head office of the Penn Mutual the 
writer pays high compliments to the 
ability and demonstrated success of the 
Hall & McNamara sub-agency in New 
York. The work of both agents he 
described as completely satisfactory at 
all times, and he expressed his sincere 
regret that the company could not ac- 
commodate them to the extent of their 
ability. To do so the company would 
have had to more than double the 1920 
quota of the Newark agency, and the 
Massachusetts Mutual this year has 
limited the amount of new business to 
a point considerably tess than that 
written in 1920. 

Messrs. Hall and McNamara became 
connected with the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual in May of last year as associate 
general agents under Mr. Lewis and 
since then their production has de- 
veloped so rapidly that month after 
month they have been listed among the 
leading ten personal producers of the 
company. They started their agency 
without agents and now have twenty- 
five full time agents. Their production 
for the eleven and a half months that 
they have written for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual has exceeded $4,000,000 
and during the first three months of the 
current year they wrote $1,600,000. 

Several months ago Hall & McNa- 
mara informed the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual that they were producing much 
more than the company could handle in 
accordance with its 1921 schedule and 
as their business and agency force was 
constantly being added to, it would be 
necessary for them to make connec- 
tions as general agents with a company 
which could extend them complete fa- 
cilities, and this the Penn Mutual has 
done. 

As two of the most enterprising life 
insurance agents in New York City Mr. 
Hall and Mr. McNamarfa attracted favor- 
able attention as producers for the L. 
A. Cerf Agency of the Mutual Benefit. 
Mr. Hall made an exhaustive study of 
monthly income insurance while Mr. 
McNamara specialized on inheritance 
taxes. They were both with Mr. Cerf 
for several years and left last May to 
write for the Massachusetts Mutual. 

As general agents for the Penn Mu- 
tual Hall & McNamara will remain at 
their present headquarters at 25 
Church Street but will enlarge the of- 
fices considerably because they have 
felt the need for additional space for 
some time. 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 





“Tantamount to a Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long Endowment is not only payable immedi- 
ately should the insured die; if he lives to the maturing date 
specified in the policy, it is tantamount to a sight draft. 





THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 








INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 


Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


























Taxation of Life Insurance 





(This address, re; 


Uni 











By HENRY MOIR, Vice-President of Home Life 


produced almost in full, was delivered yesterday afternoon before the 
ited States Chamber of Commerce in Atlantic City.) 
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1 shall proceed to state briefly the 
taxes which are now imposed upon life 
insurance. 

1—Before any business can be even 
solicited there are certain privilege 
taxes and license fees payable to the 
state for the company’s right to do busi- 
ness. 

2—Every agent who solicits business 
must have an agent’s license from the 
state, in some instances from each 
municipality, in which the agent op- 
erates. 

3—For each policy that is placed 
there is payable to the Federal Govern- 
ment, as a war emergency tax, 80 cents 
per $1,000 of new business written. 

4—When the premium is paid by an 
applicant (out of his income, already 
taxed) a premium tax has to be paid 
in nearly every state of the Union. 

5—Each renewal premium paid by 
the policyholder is subject to a similar 
premium tax. 

6—The insurance company is subject 
to a Federal Income tax on profits and 
earnings. 

7—Several States have imposed a 
similar tax in respect of the business 
transacted within the state. 

8—The company pays local taxes on 
all real estate holdings wherever sit- 
uated; also personal property taxes in 
some states and municipalities. 

9—The companies have to pay a Fed- 
era! capital stock tax. 

10—There has also been imposed an 
excess profits tax, as an emergency war 
measure, upon life insurance companies, 
although no one ever heard of a life 
insurance company making profits 
through war, which on the contrary is 
a fruitful source of loss. 

11—-When the insurance becomes pay- 
able an inheritance tax is imposed— 
both State and Federal. This applies 


principally to large amounts and large 
assets. 


There is a Federal exemption 


to the extent of $40,000 of insurance 

when payable to a named beneficiary. 

Payments Made Indirectly Through the 
Company 

It is often forgotten that all life in- 
surance taxes are paid by the policy- 
holders of the organization. The fact 
is lost to view because the payments 
are made indirectly through the com- 
pany, the only one of the above imposts 
payable directly being the inheritance 
taxes mentioned in the last paragraph. 

Several of the above items of taxation 
may be disposed of with but a few 
words:— 

It is generally conceded that the cost 
of supervising any business should be 
borne by the business itself. To the 
extent therefore to which licenses and 
fees, (1) and (2) above, provide such 
cost the items may be considered cor- 
rect. The amounts collected go far be- 
yond this requirement. 

Then again, the war emergency 
items consisting of the 80 cent tax on 
new issues and the excess profits tax 
are temporary and will presumably be 
removed after the effects of the war 
have passed. The tax on new issues 
is a much larger item than many re- 
alize. For the year 1919 the amount 
paid by regular life insurance compa- 
nies was probably over $5,500,000; and 
for 1920 about $7,000,000. This may be 
viewed as in the nature of a sales tax; 
and if the first premium be treated as 
the entire consideration paid the 
amount is roughly equivalent to 2% 
per cent of the price. Being a war 
emergency measure, it is to be hoped 
that patience will be rewarded when 
peace is achieved. The question of ex- 
cess profits tax is now in the courts 
and should not perhaps be discussed 
here. The attempt at such taxation 
shows a complete misunderstanding of 
the nature and scope of life insurance 
companies; also a sad lack of apprecia- 
tion of the beneficial and stabilizing 
effects of life insurance in periods of 











Seventy Successful Years 


The year 1921 marks the seventieth anniversary of our incorpora- 
tion. Ever since 1851 this Company has been furnishing unexcelled life 
insurance protection at a low net cost. The $728,000,000 now in force 
shows that the public appreciates the perfect service and square dealing 
it has always received from the Massachusetts Mutual. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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calamity, like war and pestilence. 

The taxation of real estate is com- 
mon to all business enterprises. Occa- 
sionally exemptions are granted, but 
rarely; and in my personal judgmert it 
would be better to have fewer tax ex- 
emptions of real estate, as for example, 
property held for philanthropic and re- 
ligious purposes. No sensible business 
man raises objection to real estate 
taxes properly assessed. 

It is impossible to separate accurate- 
ly the various forms of taxes paid by 
all the life insurance companies in the 
United States, but it is possible to get 
a general view and to show approxi- 
mately the grand totals. In the year 
1919 there were 266 active companies 
transacting regular life insurance in the 
United States, and the total insurance 
taxes and fees combined amounted to a 
little short of $25,000,000 ($24,913,957 
exactly) and in addition they paid real 
estate taxes of $3,641,459, or a total for 
1919 of $28,555,416. 

1920 Tax Figures of 39 Companies 

During 1920 the rates of taxation 
were higher and there was also a very 
pronounced growth in the amount of 
business. Sufficient time has not yet 
elapsed since December 31st to allow 
of an accurate analysis of the returns 
of all the companies in the United 
States for last year. Figures regarding 
thirty-nine of the largest companies 
have been given to me by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, as 
follows: 

“We have reports on file from thir- 
ty-nine companies showing taxes paid 
in 1920 as follows: 

Insurance Taxes and Fees $27,181,671 

Real Estate Taxes...... 3,149,384 

Total for 39 companies $30,331,055 

“As the premium receipts in 1919 
of these same companies amounted 
to $1,035,876,773, the 1920 taxes 
(apart from real estate’ taxes) 
amounted to 2.624 per cent of the 
gross premiums of 1919.” 

If the proportion of total taxes paid 
by these thirty-nine companies in 1920 
remained the same as it was in 1919, 
then the aggregate figures for all life 
insurance companies in the Lrited 
States for 1920 were approximately: 

Insurance Taxes and fees $31,700,000 

Real Estate Taxes....... 3,880,000 

Total for all companies $35,580,000 





These figures show an increase for 
the year of about $7,000,000 over the 
amount paid in 1919. 

Federal taxes of life insurance com. 
panies were unknown ten years ago, 
yet for 1920 they were in excess of 
$10,000,000. This item alone means a 
difference in dividends to policyholders 
of about 6% per cent of the dividend 
payments of 1920. 

The taxes payable to various states 
have also been on an increasine scale 
during the past ten years, especially 
those taxes charged on the business in 


force, usually imposed on first and re- 
newal premiums, and frequently on the 
gross amount stipulated in the policy 
contract, irrespective of premium re- 


funds, abatements, or dividends to pol- 
icyholders. In 1920, such taxes were 
about $18,000000. If this sum be rep- 
resented as a percentage of the divi- 
dend payments to policyholders, it is 
actually in excess of 11 per cent of 
such dividends. This is in addition to 
the 6% per cent federal taxes above 
mentioned. Roughly speaking, there- 
fore, we might say that dividends to 
policyholders are diminished by over 


17% per cent because of the imposi- 
tion of these burdensome state and fed- 
eral taxes. 


Please note that the above figures 
omit all reference to license fees, pub- 
lication fees, real estate, and personal 
property taxes, also other items which 
might be viewed as the normal taxes 
needed for a proper supervision of the 
business, and for a moderate contribu- 


tion to police, educational and public 
purposes. 
The Most Burdensome Life Insurance 
Tax Form 
The most burdensome form of taxa- 


tion of life insurance is the ubiquitous 
premium tax. It is a sales tax but is 
not restricted to any moderate per- 
centage like that syggested for a gen- 
eral sales tax. It: goes far beyond the 
1 per cent rate now being discussed by 
our prominent legislators. 

The premium tax violates nearly 
every canon of just and desirable taxa- 
tion. The cost of life insurance is mad? 
appreciably heavier. The carefu! man 
who by self-sacrifice provides that his 
own helpless dependents will never be- 
come a charge on the state, has no‘ 
only to help support those who were 























Confidence - Ability -- 
The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that wil! 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 
1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 
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not so protected; but is actually taxed 
on account of his foresight. 

The amount of the tax is large, in 
many instances heavier in rate than 
taxes on real estate, for it is payable 
every year on every premium paid, and 
is imposed not only upon the savings 
which are being accumulated by middle 
class people, but also upon that por- 
tion of the premium which is absorbed 
year by year in current protection. It 
js discriminating in that a larger 
amovnt is taken from those who effect 
the thriftier forms of insurance, and 
from those entering at the older aces. 
‘Savings bank deposits and premiums 
paid to fraterna’ orders are generally 
exempt from taxation. It is right that 
they should be exempt, but the analogy 
ig so close to the premiums for regular 
life insurance that the discrimination 
and unfair treatment become all the 
more glaring and marked. What would 
be the viewpoint of depositors in sav- 
ings banks if thev were told that for 
every $100 deposited, $2 would imme- 


diately be taken in taxes? This is 
analogous to the situation as regards 
the premiums paid into life insurance 


companies, except that in many States 
the premium tax exceeds 2 per cent and 
there are other taxes in addition. Prob- 
ably the situation could be improved if 
the life companies were to develop the 
latent voting power of their poticy- 
holders as the fraternal orders have 
done. 

For the last thirty years these taxes 
have been assessed on a steadily in- 
creasing scale. When the cost of col- 
lection, including the ma‘ntenance of 
separate accounts for each particular 
state is taken into consideration, th‘s 
burden is heavy in relation to the total 
general expenses. The rate in some 
states is very high while in the most 
populous states the taxation rates are 
more moderate. There is thus intro- 
duced another element of inequality and 
discrimination which is conveyed down 
to the policyholders. 

The vast proportion of life insurance 
in this country is conducted as a mu- 
tual enterprise for personal protection 
and without any expectation of earning 
profits on the business. As premiums 
must be estimated in advance, to pro- 
vide sums insured which are payable 
at unknown dates extending into the 
distant future, it is necessary to fix 


such premiums on a scale a little high- 


er than the experience will probably 
fevelop. This is a precautionary meas- 
ure, found to be the wisest course after 
a century or more of experimenting, 
since no one can exactly foretell either 
the interest earnings on trust funds or 
the mortality rates. The _ so-called 
profits or dividends of life insurance 
arise from this sovree, and they really 
consist of refunds of amounts overpaid 
by policyholders. They are neither 
profits nor dividends in the usual 
sense. In those few cases where life 
insyrence is condveted as a business 
for rrofit it is usually conceded that the 
profits earned by stockholders should 
he taxed; but not the capital, nor yet 
the fundamental organization. 
Why People Insure 

Life insurance has grown up as a 
sciertific business development; it is 
rot like other philanthropic works. 
There are no “drives” for new mem- 
bers. no enthusiastic talk at exciting 
meetings, but only a quiet and con- 
tinuous education by effective business 
men, who know that they cannot be 
Successful unless they can talk to the 
heart and to the head at the same time. 
The result is an immense power for 
good in the accumulation of vast sums 
Which appear to have no immediate 
vse, yet are set free to perform their 
beneficence at the very moment when 
they are most needed. But the legis- 
lators see only the large funds, easily 
available for taxation, while the policy- 
holders, thoughtful as they are, are 
on to realize that every dollar of tax 
Po at out of their own pockets with 
o ieeeition of an expense element 
; ade necessary in keeping track of the 
aX laws and of the incomprehensible 
Processes by which the tax payments 
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STANDARD course in Life Insurance and up- 
. to-date Sales Service represent the essential need 
of the insurance salesman. 


These are but some of the many, practical advantages 
offered to all of our Field representatives. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 
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| New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 
346 & 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


Income, 1920 
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New Paid Insurance in 1920...............0.ccececeees $693,979,400 
Admitted Assets, January 1, 1921....:.....-...........- $966,664,397 
Legal Liabilities, January 1, 1921..................... $841,255,357 
Reserve for Dividends and Other Purposes............. $125,409,040 
Insurance in Force, January 1, 1921.................... $3,537,298,756 
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must be calculated and the returns pre- 
pared. 

Those who take out life insurance 
have two particular objects in view. 
The first is to protect the family against 
want in event of the untimely death of 
the insured. The second is to accumu- 
late out of savings a capital fund as a 
provision for the old age of the insured, 
with remainder, if any, for his family. 
It is not anticipated that there will be 
any income from an insurance invest- 
ment; but on the contrary the central 
thought is protection, and a thrifty pre- 
vention of pauperism. Every state 
recognizes an obligation to sustain 
widows and orphans who may be incap- 
able of maintaining themselves. Ac- 
cordingly it follows that those thought- 
ful and earnest citizens who take steps 
to relieve the state of such obligations 
by effecting life insurance should not 
have their efforts taxed out of exist- 
ence. On the contrary their efforts 
should be encouraged. 

Adam Smith who gave so much at- 
tention to taxation, and whose general 
principles remain unassailed today, used 
this wise remark: “A very considerable 
degree of inequality is not near so 
great an evil as a very small degree of 
uncertainty.” 

Perhaps the greatest evil in life in- 
surance taxation is its uncertainty, com- 
bined with its tendency towards con- 
tinual increase. Legislators deal with 
the subject who do not seem to have a 
clear conception of the business regard- 
ing which they are preparing laws. 
There may have been some clear ideas 
in the master minds which drew the 
federal tax laws, but if so they used 
language which to an expert in the busi- 
ness effectively conceals their meaning. 

Remove the Uncertainty 

If the taxation of life insurance must 
be a recognized source of federal rey- 
enue, notwithstanding the nature of the 
business which deserves national en- 
couragement, then the most important 
thing to accomplish is to remove the 
uncertainty and adopt some system cf 
taxation which is clear and specific, 
and which will produce a stated rev- 
enue from year to year. This result 
can be accomplished by the adoption 
of the plan recommended by the Treas- 
ury Department, whéreby existing 
taxes shall be abolished, and the in- 
terest earnings on invested funds, less 
the requirements for reserve purposes, 
shall form the basis of taxation. This 
would be an income tax easily under- 
stood, easily ascertainable, uniform in 
character, steadily progressive, and cal- 
culable. Moreover, it is a true tax on 
income which, to the economist, justi- 
fies the method in theory. 

The situation as regards premium 
taxes, which are imposed by the sev- 
eral States, can only be improved by a 
broader education of legislators «and 
policyholders. The need cf revenue 
and the ease of collection from the 
companies together constitute a grave 
temptation to which state officials often 
succumb. There is therefore a tenden- 
cy to load on as much as the bu.iness 
will bear, instead of taking into con- 
sideration the best interests of the peo- 
ple and encouraging their efforts to 
protect themselves. The proper states- 
manlike attitude can only be attained 
by an educational campaign. 





COMMENDS DR. H. R. OWENS 

Dr. Hubley R,. Owens, medical ex- 
aminer of the Philadelphia office of the 
Mutual Life of New York, is a real, 
honest-to-goodness hero and was re- 
cently publicly commended by Director 
of Public Safety Cortelyou. 

In addition to being medical examiner 
of the Mutual Life, Dr. Owens is also 
police surgeon of Philadelphia. Several 
months ago a negro by the name of Al- 
abama Joe, went insane, killed several 
people and then, fortified in a shack, 
battled the police for a number of hours. 
Dr. Owens, although exposing himself 
to the negro’s fire, led the attack and 
managed to smoke him out with sul- 
phur fumes. Recently, at an inspection 
of the police force, he was publicly 
commended by Director Cortelyou. 
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Progress of the Equitable 











NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED IN A DECADE 
Group Life Insurance Non-Cancellable Accident 
Group Disability Insurance ard Health Insurance 
Safety Inspections for Groups Premium Waiver Clause 
Home Purchase Insurance _ Disability Income Clause 
Refund and Cash Refund Annuity Double Indemnity Provision 
Income Bonds for Cld Age Excess Interest Dividends 
New Convertible Policy Post Mortem Dividend 
Corporate Policy Endowment Conversion Privilege 
Endowment Annuity at 65 Educational Fund Agreement 
Liberty Bond Policy Salary Continuance Agreement 
Retirement Annuity Free Health Examinations 
New Survivorship Annuity Special Training for Agents 











PROTECTION 
THAT 
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THAT 
INSURES 








GROWTH IN A DECADE 
1920 1910 Increase 
Outstanding Insurance Dec. 31st. $2,656,524,071 $1,347,158,692 $1,309,366,279 
New Insurance................. 520,559,921 107,965,091 | 421,594,830 
pS ee (27,141,737 492,197,585 134,944,152 
Liabilities Dec. 31st............ 539,140,705 409,538,600 129,602,195 
Premium Income............... 055354,7°7 53,160,164 42,194,623 
SOGEL AGO las ci eee ce 132,156,042 76,229,403 55,807,440 
Payments to Policyholders...... 72,683,550 53,119,670 19,563,880 











THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES 


120 Broadway New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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Proving That Insurance 
Makes Best Investment 


GEORGE S. MORRISEY’S TALK 





Agent Discusses Subject With Man 
Who Has Good Opinion of His 
Financial Ability 





George S. Morrisey, of the New York 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
recently met a young man who had es- 
a business of his own, who 


tablished 

had cocky ideas as to his investments. 
Those he made were profitable; he 
cdaimed to have an original system for 
avoiding bad investments; and he felt 
sure that he could put his money into 
many ventures which would be better 
than investing money in an insurance 
company. 


In the columns of “The Radiator” Mr. 
Morrisey tells of the interesting inter- 


view he had with this man, the dia- 
logue being as follows: 

Agent: “How much can you make on 
your money, Mr. Jones?” 


Prospect: “10 to 12 per cent.” 

Agent: “I think you will agree that 
where an investment gields 10 or 12 
per cent there is a certain amount of 
risk as to both principal and income.” 

Prospect: “Not the way I buy. My 
investments are just as safe as Liberty 
Bonds and I can get 10 per cent easily.” 

Agent: “That’s fine, Mr. Jones, and, 
by the way, I was wondering if you 
were making $50,000 in your business.” 

Prospect: “Well, no, not quite that 
much.’ 

Agent: “Mr. Jones, I know of a very 
strong financial institution which has 
been in bus‘ness a great Many years 
which would be willing to give you a 
contract guaranteeing to pay you a 
very large salary if you can get even 
8 per cent on investments which are 
absolutely safe. Would it be convenient 
for you to meet the President tomor- 
row at say half-past three? If so, I 
shall telegraph him so he can close up 
the contract immediate’'y. The reason 
Iam so anxious to close this matter at 
once is because every day that goes by 
he is losing about $10,000 a day.” 

(The above was not sa‘d sarcastical- 
ly, but in a tone of voice that I should 
use if I really meant it.) \ 

Of course he began to hedge—they 
always do—and finally admitted that if 
he could get 4% to 5 per cent he would 
be perfectly satisfied. 

Then | tried to make an appointment 
for the Doctor, but he said he had to 
leave in a few minutes. He told me, 
however, that if I would call him up 
the next day at his up-town office he 
would go into the matter. I got him 
to sign the application as his age 
changed in three days. 

I was urable to locate him until Tues- 
day of this week, and when I saw him, 
he told me that he had decided not to 
take any. 

Avent: “Why?” 

Prespect: “Because the big surplus 
rour “ompany holds all came from the 
Po icyholders’ money. That is why in- 
stiance costs so much.” ° 

Agert: “You are absolutely right 
ebout the surplus. It ali came from 
the policvholders’ money, because it 
couldn’t come from any other source. 
But did you not know, Mr, Jones, that 
a mutual company like the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual the policyholders all 
set their share of the surplus?” 

Prospect: “Well, maybe I'm wrong 
about that, but you see I have all my 
joh urities in a safe deposit box in the 
i names of my wife and myself and 
pss peg bank and checking accounts 
lh om i hames so either onc 

raw. If I died, my wife 


could go to the box and take out the 
and she could draw all the 

r ! would need from the banks.” 
P ot: I Suppose you know, Mr. 
that 8, that at’death the law requires 
the bank refuse to pay any checks 


Securities 
money she 


and the safe deposit company to refuse 
access to the safe deposit box, until 
they receive an order from the Surro- 
gate.” 

Prospect: “Yes but I to!d my wife 
to hustle right down and take out all 
the securities so she wouldn’t have to 
pay any taxes.” 

Agent: “That’s a very good scheme, 
Mr. Jones. By the way, have you made 
out your income tax report this year 
yet?” 

Prospect: “No, not yet.” 

Agent: “You made one last year, 
didn’t you?” 

Prospect: “Yes.” 

Agent: “How did you report the 
amount of dividends and coupons on 
your securities?” 

Prospect: “Why, there is a place for 
it in the Blank.” 

Agent: “That’s so. Well, I wonder 
what your wife would do when the 
revenue office produced your last year’s 
tax report and asked her what had be- 
come of the securities or their cash 
equivalent.” 

There is no use arguing with a know- 
it-all chap like that—just knock his con- 
fidence out from under him by some 
well directed questions. 

To make the story short, he agr-ed 
to be examined the following day, but 
on'y for $5,000. 

The next day when the examination 
was completed I started to fill in the 
amount, and he said, “I have decided 
to make it $2,000.” 

Agent: “Alrighty, Mr. Jones. Now 
if you will give me the beneficiaries’ 
names, please. Let’s see, what did you 
say the names of the undertaker and 
the doctor were?” 

Prospect: “What undertaker and doc- 
tor do you mean?” 





GRADUATE FROM SCHOOL 

A special session of the life, accident 
and group training school was held at 
the Travelers from March 14th to April 
9th and the following special agents 
were graduated: 

Clarence J. Gray, New York City; 
Barnett Kenimer, Atlanta; William O. 
Kuempel, New York City; Joseph D. 
LeMoine, Quebec; Raymond McBain, 
Duluth; Roseoe H. Ogle, Kansas City; 
Marion D. Page, St. Louis; W. M. 
Ringle, Albany, N. Y.; John R. Rogers, 
New York City; Morris A. Smith, New 
York City. 





esta of al] members. 





A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL DIVIDEND, 
purchasing a PENN MUTUAL POLICY, containing PENN MUTUAL 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE PROPOSITION which in the sum of 
ALL ITS BENEFITS, is unsurpassed for net low cost and care of inter- 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
8% reserve 
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Insurance Company 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address : 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 















Actual Mortality 
60.38 P. C. of Expected 


COMPANIES 





REPORTS OF 190 





Actual Expenses Were 120.65 of Pre- 
mium Loading, Says “Mutual Un- 
derwriter” of Rochester 





That the favorable mortality experi- 
ence of life insurance companies in 
1920 was without precedent is shown by 
the tabulated figures of gain and loss 
just announced by the Mutual Under- 








Improved Disability Provision 


Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no fp. obationary 


period. 


Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 


tionary period. 
ability. 


anniversary. 


the insuring public. 








Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting unti] next | 


Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 
tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 








This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


For terms ‘o producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Str:et, New York 
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writer, Rochester, N. Y. Reports from 
190 companies of the United States and 
Canada were compiled, showing that 
the expected mortality for last year was 
$391,470,483, and the actual net mor- 
tality $236,379,526, resulting in a gain 
of $155,090,957. The actual mortality 
was 60.38 per cent of the expected. 

The ratio for the experience of 172 
companies in 1919 was 69, and this was 
considered a complete recovery from 
the effects of influenza in 1918 when 
the actual mortality was 105 per cent 
of the expected. For mamy years the 
companies experienced combined mor- 
tality of 67 to 69 per cent, and that 
was considered normal. The further 
improvement in 1920 that resulted in 
60 per cent was probably the most en- 
couraging feature of life insurance op- 
eration for the year. 

The premium loading for expenses of 
190 companies in 1920 was $326,487,724, 
while the actual expenses amounted to 
$393,897,517. This resulted in a loss of 
$67,409,793, and the actual expenses 
were 120.65 per cent of the premium 
loading. The ratio was 115 for 172 
companies in 1919, and the increase for 
1920 may be explained by the fact that 
it was more expensive to engage in any 
kind of business during that year, and 
life insurance companies were not ex- 
cepted. 


The interest required to maintain the 
reserve of these 190 companies in 1920 
was $209,205,379. The actual interest 
earned on their investmenis reached 
$329,914,497, and the gain was $120,709,- 
118. The interest earned, therefore, 
was 157.69 per cent of that required. In 
1919 this item for 172 companies was 
130 per cent. 


The net gain in 1920 of 190 compa- 
nies from all three of the above sources 


—mortality, expenses and interest—was 
$208,390,282. 





15,286 APPS IN TEN DAYS 


In a testimonial to William A. Day, 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, the agency force of the 
Society secured during the first ten 
days of April, 15,286 applications for 
insurance, which constitutes a record 
never before equalled by the Society. 
The testimonial was in commemoration 
of the tenth anniversary of Mr. Day’s 
presidency of the Society. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS’ 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 

















There are many angles 
Long Term through which may be 
Endowment presented the merits of 
Sales Points Long Term Endowments. 

It is often desirable to il- 
lustrate the advantages of these En- 
dowment policies in comparison with 
the Ordinary Life plan, says ‘“Conmu- 
topics.” A new angle that has been 
received from H. T. Saunders, General 
Agent of the Connecticut Mutual at 
Cincinnati, brings out the desirability 
of showing what can be accomplished 
under the Long Term Endowment plan 
for the same or a slightly lower pre- 
mium (whichever will purchase an 
even amount) as that which might be 
contemplated under the Ordinary Life 
plan, rather than what can be offered 
for a higher premium. 

For example—Ordinary Life $10,000 
age 30, calls for an annual premium of 
$228.50; 

While $9,000 Annual Endowment at 
70 can be purchased for a gross annual 
premium of $224.55 age 30 at issue. 

The cash value of the Ordinary Life 
policy at age 70 is $6,365.90; 

Whereas the value in cash of the En- 
dowment at age 70 would, of course, be 
$9,000— 

So for a sacrifice of $1,000 in protec- 
tion, the insured would gain in cash at 
age 70, $2,634.10. 

Moreover, it so happens in this illus- 
tration that the difference in premiums 
if accumulated at 3 per cent compound 
interest, until age 70, would amount to 
$306.77. 

s* ¢ & 
He who every morn- 
The Importance ing plans the trans- 
of actions of the day 

Planning and follows out that 

pian, carries a thread 
that will guide him through the laby- 
rinth of the most busy life. The order- 
ly arrangement of his time is like a ray 
of light which darts itself through all 
his occupation. But where no plan is 
laid, where the disposal of time is sur- 
rendered merely to the chance of inci- 
dence, chaos will soon reign.—Victor 
Hugo. 
ss 8 
If you want to sell an ad- 
New Use ditional lump sum life 
ForLump policy to the man who 
Sum Policy draws a big salary and 
uses most of it in living, 
says the Travelers, put this proposition 
up to him: 

“You pay a good sized amount to the 
government for income tax each year. 
Suppose you drew your salary for 
eleven months, then died. Your widow 
would have to pay a big tax. From 
what would she pay it? Why not take 
care of such a contingency with a little 
policy equal to the’ amount she might 
have to pay. You can write across the 
face of the envelope of the policy ex- 
actly the purpose of this particular in- 
surance.” 

s* + # 

Some of us have not yet 
learned that a name in 
“Worn-out” a card index is not 
Prospects necessarily a prospect 
and we delude ourselves 

by keeping hundreds of useless names 
in our files. When, without result, we 
have called two or three times on the 
average man, it is time to let him 
alone. Further calls are liable to be 
time-wasters. We should endeavor to 
be first-call closers, and if we -make 
that our steadfast aim, we shall reach 
a high degree of success, for our re- 
sourcefulness and forcefulness will de- 
velop far more strongly than if “I’ll call 
again,” the easiest way, is our back- 
down attitude when interviewing has 


Throw Out 


become difficult. 
close more than 60 per cent of their 
cases during the first call, and it is their 
rule not to call more than three times 
unless the circumstances are excep- 
tional. Making hundreds of “repeat” 
calls, the conversation of which is lim- 
ited to “How do you do? Fine day,” 
does not place policies, earn commis- 
sions, serve the public. Therefore, keep 
your list fresh—let it be a real one.— 
Mutual Life Points. 


“EB. S. A.,” probably 
Hedging Losses E.S. Andrews, writing 
with in “The Prudential 

Insurance Weekly Record,” de- 

clares that there are 
few losses which cannot be “hedged” 
through life insurance. He cites a few 
situations where life insurance protects 
against loss, viz.: 

Taxes of all kinds. Income and In- 
heritance, both state and federal, here- 
tofore paid or to be paid; 

Business losses of every description 
known to be irrecoverable, such as bad 
See depreciation in goods carried, 
etc.; 

Mortgage on property, either business 
or home; 


Loss through unwise or unfortunate 
speculation or investment; 

Insurance to provide funds to make 
certain the completion of a business 
edifice or factory should death of the 
builder intervene before completion; 

Repayment of funds advanced by a 
friend or relative for educational pur- 
poses; 

To provide funds with which to make 
an immediate settlement with the 
widow of a deceased partner, so that 
she may at once relinquish financial 
interest in the business—each member 
to insure his life for an amount equal 
to the value of his interest, premiums 
to be paid by and charged to the busi- 
ness. 





TALKS ON INHERITANCE TAX 

Vice-President Clifton Maloney of the 
Philadelphia Life on Monday addressed 
a special meeting of the home office 
Plico Club on the subject: “Inheritance 
Tax as Applied to Life Insurance.” 





CLASS LIFE INSURANCE 


The Senior Class of the University of 
Pennsylvania has taken steps to obtain 
life insurance on each of the members, 
naming the institution as the benefi- 
ciary, as. an endowment gift of the class. 


There are agents. who 


don’t want anything. 
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Issues the most liberal forme of Ordinary Policies 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
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Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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THE CASH VALUE OF FRIENDLI- 
NESS 


Getting well acquainted with your 
customers, and coming into personal 
touch with them, if possible, is one 
of the surest methods of holding their 
trade. 

The idea that nothing counts but 
“the price” is often wrong. When 
one of your customers calls you 
“Jim” and asks you to go fishing, 
competition goes away back and 
Sits Down. 

“I wrote a policy a year ago for John 
Kinsella,” said the life insurance man. 

Rich old citizen is John and at times 
a good deal of a crab. Yesterday 1 
dropped in on him again. “Well,” he 
growled, “what do you want now.” 

“Nothing,” I said smiling. “I don’t 
want a thing. Just thought I'd come 
in and say ‘Hello,’ ask how business is 
and vanish. That's all.” 

“What,” said the old sinner, “you 
‘Bill,’ he called to 
his partner, ‘come on in here. Here's 
a man who calls around pleasant like 
and doesn’t want to sell me something. 
Take a look at him. It’s worth while.” 

So Bill “came on in” and the three 
of us had a nice little visit and just as 
I was going out, Bill says, “Oh, by the 
way, call around in a day or two, I’ve 
got a good prospect in line for you.” 

When a man expects you to pull a 
‘more business” gun on him and you 


Great Southern Life Insurance Company 
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For Agency Ceutracts address 
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PRESIDENT 


don’t, but just smile instead and speak 


of the weather, it’s a good deal like 
havihg the dentist tell you the tooth 
doesn’t have to come out after all. The 
relief’s so great, the customer maybe 
gives you an order as a sort of a re 
ward for your having been decent to 
him. 


Most folks are friendly enough around 
Christmas time or they gladly send 
flowers for the funeral and feel gen- 
uinely sorry too, but what the world 
wants and needs and Responds to is a 
cheerful smile in February or August 
and the hearty grip of the hand while 
you’re alive. 

Don’t get the idea either that only 
the poor and friendless need good cheer 
and encouragement, for the man at the 
Head of Things has his blue days too 
and it pleases him to have a chap drop 
in and say “Hello” or “Good Morning” 
especially when he finds out there’s no 
“string” to the greeting and the it you 
haven’t come in to discuss a plan for 
separating him from some more of his 
money. 

Try the friendly call once in a while. 
_ It’s worth trying. 


Hanlvage Marke, 


DINNER TO TILDEN 








Many Insurance Men Take Part in Ten- 
nis Testimonial Affair; Julian S. 
Myrick Toastmaster 





A number of life insurance men at- 
tended the Davis Cup Tennis dinner at 
the Biltmore April 22, the chief guest 
being William T. Tilden, world’s cham- 
pion tennis player, who is agent of the 
Equitable Life in Providence. Julian 
S. Myrick, of the Mutual Life, was toast- 
master at the dinner. Among the other 
guests were Vice-Presidents Westfall 
and Taylor; Inspector of Agencies Bor 
den; Major Tuck and Sheppard Ho 
mans, of the Equitable; Robert L. 
Jones, president of the Life Under 
writers’ Association of New York; L. 
H. Andrews, of the Phoenix \iutual; 
Walter Shaw and W. S. Verplanck, of 
the Mutual Life; “Jed” Jones, manager 
of the Equitable in Providence; and 
Charles R. Neidlinger, who runs insur- 
ance offices in Havana and in New 
York. The principal speaker was the 
British ambassador. 
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Pauper Burials and 


Interment of the Dead 


in the Large Cities 





Work at Atlantic City. 


By DR. FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, Third Vice-President of 
The Prudential 


This unusually interesting address, of vital value to insurance agents, 
was delivered by Dr. Hoffman before the National Conference of Social 




















(Continued from last issue) 

It was precisely this condition which 
led to the establishment of industrial 
insurance in the city of Newark, New 
Jersey, in 1875. Largely because of an 
excessive death rate, the frequency of 
begging for burial money had assumed 
proportions which in many cases led to 
most unfortunate if not disastrous re- 
With an increasing population 


sults. I 
the raising of money by subscription 
for burial purposes was becoming diffi- 


cult. It was chiefly on this account and 
partly in response to a direct request 
of the Newark manufacturers that the 
late Senator John F. Dryden brought 
into existence what was first called the 
Prudential Friendly Society, but subse- 
quently became The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America. As said by 
Mr. Dryden in his discussion of “Early 
Problems of Industrial Insurance,” 
The abhorrence of a pauper burial 
is so universal that it may be said 
to form the foundation of life insur- 
ance as represented in the more hum- 
ble sphere of burial clubs and friend- 
ly societies. Yet so universal was 
the distress of this period and so en- 
tirely without means were the poor 
to provide against this contingency, 
that the pauper burial rate of the 
principal cities gradually increased 
toa maximum point during the period 
of [industrial] depression. The un- 
happy state of the people can per- 
haps best be illustrated by the con- 
trast of the pauper burial rate during 
the seventies with the corresponding 


rate prevailing at the present time. 
In the place of ,Mr. Dryden’s data, 
which are now out of date, more recent 


statistics can be made use of, only to 
confirm in a more striking manner, 
however, his earlier prophecy that in- 
dustrial insurance would in course of 
time become the universal provident in- 
stitution of the American wage-earning 
element. During 1880-84, when indus- 
trial insurance was in its beginnings, 
the pauper burial rate of large Amer- 
ican cities was 171 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation, but in contrast and largely in 
consequence of industrial insurance the 
rate was only 78 per 100,000 during the 
years 1915-18, a rate which tay now be 
considered practically to have probably 
reached the irreducible minimum, for 
the so-called pauper burials include the 
interment of still-born children, bodies 
found dead or not identified, criminals, 
etc., in other words, those who in most 
cases could not possibly be reached 
even by the most effective development 
of industrial insurance. The decline in 
the rate is, however, the most con- 
vincing evidence that industrial insur- 
ance during the last forty years has met 
the primary requirements of the Amer- 
ican people by reducing the pauper 
burial rate from excessive proportions 
to what may safely be considered a 
minimum of frequency occurrence, or, 
conversely, by eliminating from the 
vast majority of American homes. the 
horror and fear of a pauper burial. 

It would seem unnecessary to further 
enlarge here upon the underlying rea- 
Sons for so-called burial insurance. 
Primarily the object is to provide for 
the decent interment of the dead.” 

€ plan, therefore, properly includes 
the entire family, and occasionally the 
System is referred to as family rather 
than industrial insurance, It is, how- 
ever, primarily insurance protection de- 
veloped most highly among those who 
roe employed in industry or who work 

Weekly wages and who are conse- 


quently best in a position to pay weekly 
premiums. Industrial insurance is the 
only means as yet developed in modern 
society whereby the expenses of the 
burial of any.member of the family are 
insured in advance with the certainty 
that the amounts necessary will be 
promptly forthcoming when required in 
the hour of most urgent need. 


Industrial insurance has brought to 
the large mass of the people the cer- 
tainty of payment in the event of death 
of an amount sufficient to meet mod- 
erate burial expenses, as best illustrat- 
ed, perhaps, during the recent nation- 
wide epidemic of influenza. The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company during the 
seven weeks of the height of the epi- 
demic paid 38,621 claims (industrial and 
ordinary), representing the truly colos- 
sal sum of $8,529,000. Considering the 
practical difficulties of burial during 
this period, it is almost impossible to 
conceive what would have been the 
situation had it not been for the 
prompt assurance that the expenses of 
burial would be forthcoming when re- 
quired. Under modern social and eco- 
nomic conditions it is simply imprac- 
ticable to rely for the expenses of bur- 
ial upon relatives or friends, or upon 
charity, and there is no alternative but 
burial societies, which are generally in- 
secure and often fail in their promises, 
or the industrial insurance company, 
which meets its promises to pay with 
absolute certainty, in precisely the 
Same manner as though the obligation 
were represented by a government 
bond. 


Pauzer Burials in American Cities 


It is regrettable, but no statistics of 
pauperism or of pauper burials for the 
entire United States are available 
through official sources. It has, there- 
fore, been necessary to secure such in- 
formation by means of correspondence 
with local boards of health, etc., and 
the table following shows for several 
cities the results of such an inquiry, 
which has been carried backward to 
an earlier period, when industrial in- 
surance was in its beginnings and when 
pauper burials were almost at their 
maximum. 


Comparative Pauper Burial Rates of 
Thirty-eight American Cities 


1880-1918 
Rate per 100,000 of Population 
Rate Rate 
1880-84....... 171 1900-04....... 107 
1885-89....... 154 1905-09....... 109 
1890-94....... 139 1910-14....... 87 
1895-99....... 122 1915-18....... 78 


According to this table the pauper 
burial rate has greatly declined, or, pre- 
cisely, from a maximum of 171 per 100,- 
000 of population during 1880-84, to 78 
during the four years, 1915-18. The 
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Much desirable territory is ready for 
Agents who can deliver policies in satis- 
factory volume. Inquiries about localities 
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maximum figure for 1880-84, was, how- 
ever, very considerably exceeded dur- 
ing the early seventies, when a rate of 
nearly 300 per 100,000 of population 
was reached in a few cities for which 
the returns are available. This, how- 
ever, was at a time when the industrial 
and economic distress of the nation 
was probably at its worst. 

An analysis of the information secured 
by correspondence with poor-law offi- 
ciats, boards of health, etc., is some- 
what difficult because of the complex 
nature of the question under considera- 
tion. A pauper burial is not clearly 
defined in law, nor is even the status 
of a pauper with reference to death and 
interment clearly defined. It may be 
questioned whether today many instan- 
ces of so-called pauper burials do not 
represent rather accidental results of ur- 
banization, in that persons found dead 
and not identified are buried at public 
expense, although a more satisfactory 
method of identification or greater thor- 
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The 61st Annual Statement 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over | 
$4,196,000. 
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BUSINESS IS GOOD 
WITH US 


New business for the 
first two months of 
1921 shows a total of 
over $20,000,000 
as compared with a 
total of $14,000,000 
for the first two 
months of 1920 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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During this long span of years the Company has maintained a high 
repitetion for fair ae honorable dealing with policyholders and agents. 
WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 
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oughness in coroner’s inquests might 
have brought out the fact that the rela- 
tives of the persons so buried were 
fully able to meet the funeral expenses. 

In Albany, New York, according to 
the Commissioner of Charities, previous 
to December 1, 1918, the rate of pay- 
ment for pauper burials was $7 for 
adults and $5 for children. After that 
date the expenditures increased to $15 
for adults and $10 for children. 

In the city of Boston the cost of 
pauper burials during 1917 and to and 
including November, 1918, was $13.15 
for adults and $9.65 for infants; subse- 
quently, however, the cost had in- 
creased to $15.15 for adults and $10.15 
for infants. This does not include the 
cost of the grave, but only the coffin 
and undertaker’s services, as well as 
the opening of the grave. According 
to an earlier letter (dated February 9, 
1899), the practise prevailed in Boston 
of providing burial at public expense 
at a cost of $5 for an adult and $3 for 
an infant, under a city ordinance, which 
ig separate and distinct from the s0- 
called pauper burial law. 

In the city of Buffalo during the fiscal 
year ending June, 1917, the sum of 
$3,160 was expended on burials, num- 
bering 165, including adults and chil- 
dren, or an average expenditure of 
$19.15 for each interment. 

In Atlanta the cost of burying a pau- 
per is stated to be $15 for a white adult 
and $9.75 for a white child. In rather 
interesting contrast is the statement 
that the cost of burial for a colored 
adult is only $8 and for a colored child 
$4. No record is kept in ‘Atlanta of 
still-births. The total number of bur- 
ials of white and colored adults and 
children during 1918 was 202, at an ex- 
pense of $1,391.50, or an average cost 
of $6.89 for each burial. 

Baltimore, Camden and Detroit 


For the city of Baltimore the returns 
indicate the statistical difficulty of ex- 
actness and completeness. ‘It would ap- 
pear that there were 676 deaths in 
which the bodies were transferred to 
the anatomical board for dissecting and 
other medical purposes, but that in ad- 
dition 411 persons were buried in the 
public cemetery. The apparent total 
of pauper deaths during 1918 was there- 
fore 1,087, but nineteen bodies, it is 
stated, were subsequently disinterred 
and claimed and more were expected 
to be claimed by relatives. Of course 
the epidemic of influenza had a mate- 
rial influence on the situation, and par- 
ticularly as regards still-birth: and 
children under one year of age. Out of 
the 1,087 deaths, 152 were under age 
one, and 538 were still-births, clearly 
emphasizing the necessity of life insur- 
ance for children and young persons, 
although it requires to be kept in mind 
that as a general rule industrial com- 
panies do not insure children under 
the age of one year. The Baltimore 
returns suggest the urgency of a more 
precisely defined and standardized pro- 
cedure, for of the total number of 
bodies cared for at public expense only 
a relatively small number were actually 
given a pauper burial. 

In the city of Camden, New Jersey, 
the number of persons buried at public 
expense during 1918 was fourteen. The 
total expenditure incurred was $179.50, 
or an average expense of $12.82. 

In Detroit, out of a total of 776 public 
burials during the year 1918, 185, or 
23.8 per cent, were still-born. Accord- 
ing to the secretary of the Public Wel- 
fare Commission, “the price paid for 
burial ground varies according to the 
cemetery in which the interment is 
made.” The payment is from $3.50 to 
$6 for a grave for children, and from 
$4.50 to $10 for a grave for adults. The 
undertaker’s charges for a No. 1 funer- 
al are, for children $12 and for adults 
$14, and for a No. 2 funeral, for chil- 
dren $7.50 and for adults $11.50. A 
No. 1 funeral inciudes a casket, hearse, 
and undertaker’s services at church or 
home; a No. 2 funeral includes merely 
a casket, and an undertaker’s wagon 
for conveying the body to the cemetery. 
During 1917 the .total expenditures on 
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account of 856 public burials were $12,- 
601.25, an average expenditure of 
$14.72 for each burial. 

In Charleston, S. C., the number of 
white persons buried at public expense 
during the year 1918 was 11, or 36 per 
100,000 of white population. The num- 
ber of colored persons buried at public 
expense during the year was 213, or 
695 per 100,000 of colored population. 
Regardless of much manifestation of 
genuine grief at the death of colored 
persons during funerals, etc., the negro 
cemetery almost invariably presents an 
aspect of neglect and indifference close- 
ly bordering on the appearance of the 
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INE years ago 15 per cent of 
our total licensed salesmen 
were producing 89 per cent of the 
| company’s business, while in 1920 
i approximately 75 per cent of our 
| salesmen produced 86 per cent of 
the year’s business. 
| Better selective methods, a thor- 
| ough life insurance training, and 
more complete co-operation with 
i our representatives have been 
largely responsible for this im- 
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potter’s field. There is, therefore, in 
all probability not the aversion to 4 
pauper burial among the negroes com- 
monly met with among the white popu- 
lation. 





HONOR PRESIDENT HOLCOMBE 

May will be “President’s Month” for 
the field force of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life in honor of President John M. Hol- 
combe’s birthday. The agencies will be 
divided into groups and the agencies in 
each group will be in competition with 
each other. The winning agency in 
each group will be presented with 2 
president’s cup. 
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Make Disability 
Forms Retroactive 
CONNECTICUT MUTUAL ACTs 
Features of New Forms to Go Into Olq 
Forms; Modify “Loss of Us” 
Provision 








The Connecticut Mutual has changeq 
its old disability agreements by inaking 
features of new agreement retrvactive 
in the forms already written. 

One letter sent by the Compuny to 
the field on this subject in part follows: 

We take pleasure in advisinz thit 
the Company’s Board of Directors vot. 
ed on March 11, 1921, to liberalize the 
provisions of the above agreemen's coy. 
ering total and permanent disability in 
the following respects in connection 
with future premiums: 

1. The requirement that such dis. 
ability must have existed continuously 
for not less than 60 days before proofs 
thereof may be filed with the Company 
has been waived. 


Proofs of such disability may be 
filed immediately after its occurrence. 
2. The requirement that insta!lments 

of the current vear’s premium dve dur. 
ing such disability after approva' of 
proof thereof must be paid in regular 
course is eliminated. 

Any installment of premium ¢im 
after approval of proof of disability 
will be waived during its contimnance, 
and any premium or _ installment 
thereof paid after proof has been filed 
and before approval of such proof 
will, upon such approval be refunded. 
3. The provision that the loss of both 

hands at or above the wrist or loss of 
both feet at or above the ankle or simi- 
lar loss of one hand and one foot shall 
constitute disability within the meaning 
of the agreement has been modified in 
the following respect: 

Loss of the use of both hands or 
of both feet or of one hand and one 
foot will be construed henceforth a3 
constituting total and permanent dis- 
ability. 





BIG MORTALITY SAVING 

The Puritan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Rhode Island, experienced the 
best year in its history. In his annual 
report, President Charles Perry calls 
particular attention to the splendid mor- 
tality experience of the company for 
the year 1920. He says: 

“Last year we were unusually fortu- 
nate in this respect as our mortality ex- 
perience for 1920 was only 25 per cent 
of the expected, which reflects great 
credit upon the company’s selection of 
risks. This savings from mortality en- 
abled us to assume a larger amount of 
new business than anticipated at the 
beginning of the year, so that our in- 
surance account was also great!y im- 
proved. The new insurance paid for 
was $726,282, which resulted in a net 
gain in insurance in force of $538,677, 
making the total outstanding insurance 
on December 31, 1920, $3,884,029.” 





A NEW GENERAL AGENCY 

Old Colony Life Insurance Company 
of Chicago has opened a genera! Sta‘e 
agency for Iowa at Davenport under 
the direction of J. BE. Jenkins and Ar- 
thur H. Petersen. These two men will 
have supervision of the entire St‘e. 
J. E. Jenkins was formerly fie'd su7er- 
intendent for the A. O. U. W. of lowa 
and last year produced in the nei <hbor- 
hood of one million dollars worth of 
personal business. and is widely nown 
throughout the state, as belonging to 
the class known as “gloom chasers” and 
“go-getters.” Arthur H. Petersen be 
fore his present undertaking was in the 
automotive business, for the past sevea 
years, representing one ofthe largest 
truck manufacturers as district mal 
ager, and later connected with Horst & 
Strietor Company of Davenport. 
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Fidelity operates in 40 states. 
nce 1878. 








AGENCY CO-OPERATION 


through direct mail advertising is just one of the features which give 
\idelity field men a distinct advantage. Last year we distributed 41,341 
direct leads—all interested prospects who requested information. This 
serviee, and its original policy contracts, enabled Fidelity to show an 
‘nerease of 28.35 per cent. in paid business last year. 

; Full level net premium reserve basis. 
insurance in force over $203,000,000. 


A few openings for the right men. 
THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


Faithfully serving insurers 

















Burnet’s New Size-up 
of Business Outlook 


WRITING REDUCTION SEEN 





But More Intelligent Production Activ- 
ities and Augmented Supply of 
Good Men Will Help 





Philip Burnet, president of the Conti- 
nental Life of Wilmington, Del., was in- 
terviewed on the business outlook a few 
weeks ago by a correspondent from 
several leading insurance newspapers 
who had the misfortune to misquote the 
Continental’s president in several par- 
ticulars. As Mr. Burnet’s views have 
wide currency and his opinions are held 
in high esteem he was asked by The 
Eastern Underwriter for an authorized 
statement which he has prepared and 
which is reproduced herewith: 

“In spite of the fact that our own 
new business is about 20 per cent 
greater than for the same period of last 
year, I cannot escape the belief that 
the steady falling off reported by most 
of the companies is likely to continue 
and to extend, eventually, to practi- 
cally every company in the business. 

“T base this belief on the two facts 
(1) that heretofore, in times of rapidly 
changing prices, the volume of new 
life insurance has. closely followed 
changes in the price level; and (2) that 
wholesale prices have> dropped nearly 
45 per cent from their high point of 
February of last year, and are still 
falling, although they are now within 
about 20 per cent of pre-war prices. 
Retail prices have not yet dropped as 
much as wholesale prices, but eventual- 
ly they are pretty certain to do so, 
with the result that the terrific losses 
already sustained. by producers, manu- 
facturers and wholesalers will extend to 
retailers as well, so that practically the 
entire business world will not only have 
sustained tremendous losses, but will 
also have gotten- down, finally, to a 
much less profitable basis of operation. 

“I cannot see how these huge losses 
and the great reduction in business 
profits which, together, mean a large re- 
duction in the buying power of the en- 
tire business world, can fail to be re- 
flected in a substantial decrease in the 
amount of new life insurance. 

“On the other hand, a little reflection 
will show that there will always be 
scores of excellent prospects for life 
insurance, and that the more intelli- 
gent life insurance men will soon find 
a way—many have already done so—to 
So adapt themselves to the changed 
conditions as to prevent their produc- 
tion from falling so very far below that 
of the boom period. 

Scores of Good Prospects 


“We must remember that the very 
losses which have been sustained by 
nearly every farmer and business man 
in the country create a multitude of 
Prospects which did not exist before. 
The more far-sighted and intelligent 
business men and farmers are taking 
More life insurance just because they 
have suffered such heavy losses and 
are so deeply in. debt. They realize 
that if they should die now their es- 
tates would be seriously involved. Many 


of them are quite willing to spend the 
relatively small premium for enough 
life insurance to cover the shrinkage in 
their net worth. 


“As a matter of cold, hard fact, this 
is a mighty bad year in which to die. 
Most of those who live it out will doubt- 
less pull through and get on their feet 
again. But if they are unfortunate 
enough to die now, the one thing and 
the only thing which can save their es- 
tates is life insurance. 

“When this fact is presented clearly 
and vigorously, day in and day out, to 
a large number of people whose death 
at this time would bankrupt their es- 
tates and leave their families destitute, 
it is bound to bring business—and in 
substantial volume, just because it 
meets a real need which is now more 
acute than it has been for years, and 
is more widespread than it has been 
for a generation. 

“A vigorous and thoroughgoing cam- 
paign based on this fact—a campaign 
which will cover a whole community 
quickly and thoroughly—will yield a 
tremendous amount of business and 
save many a family from disaster. 

The Salaried Class 


“Then there is another class in 
nearly every community—and a very 
substantial class—which has lost noth- 
ing by falling prices, but is being stead- 
ily benefited: To the man on a salary 
or other fixed income, every drop in 
the cost of living is the same thing as 
an increase of income. But this steadily 
increased saving from the reduced cost 
of living is almost certain to be frittered 
away and lost unless it is tied up in 
some way that practically forces its 
saving; and one of the best of all ways 
to tie it up is to take more life insur- 
ance. 

$17,500 of Potential Capital 

“Living costs have already dropped 
to such an extent that they can be con- 
verted immediately, by the average 
man, into a potential asset of no less 
than $17,500. 

“Government reports show the in- 
come of the average family in this coun- 
try to be about $2,500 a year. The lat- 
est reports also show that living costs 
have already dropped nearly 20 per cent 
from their high point—and are still 
falling. 

















Are You Permanently Established? 


Write for Territory 


Pennsylvania—Ohio—West Virginia 
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“This means that the average family 
whose cost of living had risen to $2,500 
a year, can now live just as well for 
about 20 per cent less. And that sav- 
ing will carry, at the average age, $17.- 
500 of Endowment Insurance (non-par- 
ticipating) which pays $17,500 in cash 
to the owner at age 65, or to his family 
if he should die before he collects the 
$17,500 himself. 

“At ages above 35, the amount would 
be somewhat less, but at the younger 
ages it would be even more than $17,- 
500, running up to nearly $30,000 at 
age 21. 

“Thus the mere saving in the cost of 
living of the average family can be 
converted into a small fortune. And 
lots of them are going to do it when the 
life insurance man finds a way to bring 
it clearly and forcefully to their atten- 
tion. 

Where the Business Must Come From 

“In our own organization we have a 
number of men who are not only keep- 
ing pace with last year, but are exceed- 
ing it. They are the ones who have 
found out how to adapt themselves to 
changed conditions. They are working 
in a different way and concentrating 
their efforts on a different class of pros- 
pects. They are going after the people 
who have suffered least from the fall in 
prices or who have actually profited 
by it. Such people, for instance, as 
lawyers, doctors, dentists, bank cash- 
iers and employes, postmasters and gov- 
ernment employes, state, city and coun- 
ty officials and employes, including 
school teachers, and the like. 

“Then they have supplemented those 
prospects with others drawn from the 
more intelligent business men and 
farmers who have suffered severe loss- 
es, many of whom are quite ready to 
recoup themselves with life insurance 
when it is pointed out to them that they 
can protect their estates temporarily 
with term insurance at trifling cost, 
and that through endowments they can 
not only protect their estates but also 
create a sinking fund which, whether 
they live or die, will make good the 
shrinkage in their net worth. 

“Let us frankly admit that it is not 
as easy to write life insurance now as 
it was a year ago. But let us also re- 
member that inteliigence, coupled with 
extra effort, will enable the best type 
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s located a big, vigorous, and growing 
nstitution of Life Insurance. 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $302,000,000 of insurance in force. 


Investigate for yourself. 


Missouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 
| St. Louis, Missour: 














of insurance men to so adapt them- 
selves to the changed conditions as to 
keep their production from falling so 
very far below their previous high 
records. In every company, there will 
be many who will do even better than 
they did before because it so frequently 
happens that the effort to overcome ob- 
stacles releases a store of energy and 
ingenuity whose existence had been 
little suspected. 
Lots of Agency Material 

“There is a steadily increasing supply 
of good men who can be interested in 
life insurance work. This increase in 
the supply of good men should enable 
the companies to offset, to a large ex- 
tent, the decrease in the production of 
the average solicitor due to the greater 
difficulty of getting business. Just how 
far one factor will balance the other 
remains to be seen, but the increased 
supply of agency material is bound to 
have its effect in checking the fall in 
total production. 

Summary 


“On the whole then, it seems to me 
that the total production of the compa- 
nies, and the production of the average 
solicitor are likely to be reduced. 

“But the more adaptable—that is, the 
more intelligent—life insurance men 
should find it possible to keep their pro- 
duction from falling so very far below 
that of the boom period; some will do 
even better. 

“Finally, the increasing supply. of 
good men available for life insurance 
work should enable the companies to 
offset, to a considerable extent, the re- 
duction in the average production of 
the individual representative.” 





W. A. Day, president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, was with that 
Society ten years on April 20, and to 
commemorate the event the agency 
force took part in a testimonial cam- 
paign, which had as its slogan “10,000 
Applications in 10 Days.” With such 
zeal did the agents enter upon the cam- 
paign that they wrote two and one-half 
times their average regular production. 
After the ten days were over the ex- 
ecutive committee adopted this resolu- 
tion: “Whereas, The agents of the §So- 
ciety undertook to secure ten thou- 
sand applications for insurance during 
the first ten days of April as their testi- 
monial to Judge Day upon the tenth 
anniversary of his becoming the hon- 
ored and beloved President of the So- 
ciety, and whereas, as the result of 
such effort the applications during said 
ten days reached the unprecedented 
number of 15,286, representing a vol- ° 
ume of business of over fifty-five mil- 
lion dollars; it is therefore, resolved, 
that the thanks of the board of direc- 
tors of the Society be gratefully given 
to the agents for this fitting tribute of 
their affectionate regard for the Presi- 
dent, and for their just appreciation of 
the ability and efficiency with which he 
has managed the affairs of the Society 
during the past ten years as its presi- 
dent.” The president sent this telegram 
of appreciation: “I am overwhelmed 
with evidence of personal regard of the 
Equitable field force as shown by the 
result of the campaign in my honor, 
knowledge of which first reached me 
today. I am deeply touched and for the 
moment can but say thank you.” 
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NEED AUTO UNDERWRITING 
REFORM 
That radical reforms are needed in 
the automobile business as at present 
conducted is easily proven to anyone 
who will read the 1921 automobile num- 
_ber of The Eastern Underwriter which 
is a part of this edition. Among other 
interesting articles in the number is a 
symposium from a number of leading 
companies writing fire and theft in 
which the companies tell their 1921 ex- 
perience up to April 1. It will be seen 
that some companies have had more 
fire and theft losses for this brief per- 
iod than there were for the entire year 
1920. There is a great increase in moral 
hazard and the suspicious fires which 
come in the wake of bootlegging are in 
part responsible. But the underwriters 
must bear their share of responsibility. 
The time for inspection and scrutiny of 
risks is at hand. Automobiles must be 
underwritten as carefully as other haz- 
ardous risks. Any movement leading 
towards inspection of cars must have 
consideration and a concrete suggestion 
is that an inspection department be 
added to the National Automobile Un- 
derwriters’ Conference. Individual com- 
panies cannot be blamed for wanting to 
increase rates when the loss record is 
so bad, but the higher rate is not the 
solution. Moral and other hazards can 
be cut down just as are other hazards 
in underwriting, carrying with them 
the rate reductions. Fortunately, some 
of the best minds in the business are 
now engaged with automobile under- 
writing problems and there is a decid- 
ed movement on foot to underwrite 
more carefully. 





A MALICIOUS AND UNTRUTHFUL 
ATTACK ON THE METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE 
The largest mutualized insurance 
company in the world is the Metropoli- 
tan Life and in the final analysis of 
a mutual life insurance company the 
policyholders have the last word in the 
direction of the company. Yet the 
American division of the Sinn Fein, or 
what is known in this country as the 
Irish Republic, has sent out thousands 
and thousands of circulars attacking 


that company and its president, Haley 
Fiske, under a caption reading: “Metro- 
politan Life English Controlled.” 

Inspiration for the attack is a speech 
delivered by Haley Fiske, president of 
the Company, before the annual conven- 
tion of the Canadian Dominion Life 
Underwriters’ Association at Ottawa, in 
which Mr. Fiske made the statement: 
“T am a Canadian. I have said for 
years and I say today that there is no 
country in the world which has a future 
Canada has.” Mr. Fiske made this 
statement under the influence of the 
moment, answering the demands of the 
amenities of the occasion, wishing to 
vut himself in as close contact and as 
friendly relation as possible with his 
audience as banquet speakers have 
done from time immemorial. It was an 
expression of good will; a kindly senti- 
ment on a par with that of a public 
man who, addressing an audience of 
Scandinavians, (to illustrate,) tells of 
the strain of Scandinavian blood in him 
some generations back; a compliment 
which puts him en rapport with his aud- 
itors. During his speech-making career, 
Theodore Roosevelt claimed that he had 
eight or ten different strains of for- 
eign blood in him, which fact he could 
manipulate to the great delight of cos- 
mopolitan audiences. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Fiske is not a Canadian. He 
was born in New Jersey. He is very 
proud, however, of the progress the 
Company has made in Canada as it now 
Goes a larger business and has more 
assets in Canada than any Canadian 
company. Naturally, he dwells on this 
feature with considerable pride when 
talking before Canadian audiences. 

Of the 22,000,000 policyholders of the 
company, hundreds of thousands of 
them are Irish men and Irish women 
or are of Irish descent. Among the 
prominent names among the officers of 
the Company are those of Kavanagh, 
Barry, Tully and Dobbins. Among the 
directors of the Company is Morgan J. 
O’Brien. There has been considerable 
resentment throughout the insurance 
business because of the attacks on the 
British companies from the same 
source. It is a well known fact that 
the most successful fire insurance ag- 
ents in New York State, just to men- 
tion one state, are of Irish descent and 
these men are among the most loyal 
members of the agercy forces of these 
c »mpanies and are entirely out of sym- 
pathy with the underhanded attacks 
now being made. The Metropolitan Life 
attack is one of the most outrageous 
in the propaganda literature now cur- 
rent in America and should be investi- 
gated.. It looks as if there were some 
motive in this attack not apparent on 
the surface. 

Among agents of the Metropolitan, of 
course, are men of every nationality in- 
cluding a large number of Irishmen. 
The cosmopolitan character of the ag- 
ency staffs of the Metropolitan, Pruden- 
tial and John Hancock and the oppor- 
tunities given these men to spread 
happiness as well as to make their own 
places in the world constitutes one of 
the noble chapters in life insurance. 





Several New York banks have se- 
cured wide marine insurance covers 
abroad protecting shipments which they 
are financing against all ordinary and 
contingent risks, including every vari- 
ety of hazard, 





THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER MOVES TO NO. 86 FULTON STREET 

The Eastern Underwriter has moved to 86 Fulton Street where it has |, ased 
the entire fourth floor. The new location !s in the heart of the reconstructed insur. 
ance district, being in the block running from William to Gold streets. The 
insurance offices have always been side by side with the. banks and trust com: 
panies, the real estate experience being that every fifteen years the financial 
interests dislodge the insurance interests, requiring the latter to move. Fifteen 
years or so ago the insurance offices moved North along William and adj cent 
streets, having been driven away from Wall Street by the financial tide. Ab ut a 
year ago the insurance offices began moving North and East, largely becaus. the 
Government obtained control of an entire block for the Federal Reserve Bank 
building. In the search for space, then almost unavailable, the possibilities of 
Gold and Fulton were seen, and before long the former and part of the latter 
will be almost exclusively devoted to insurance. 

For more than fifteen years the offices of The Eastern Underwriter have beep 
at No. 105 William Street. The building is now owned by the Maryland Casualty 
Company which will occupy all of its space. The new quarters of The Eastern 
Underwriter are much larger than the old, the additional space being necessitated 
by the growth of the paper. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF INSURANCE 





Leslie F. Smith, of Stamford; Conn., had an interesting exhibit at the Stam- 
ford aytomobile show, picture of which is reprinted through the courtesy of the 
Home Insurance Company which is using the same cut in its bright little home 
office publication, “News from Home.” The exhibit was attractively dressed as 
will be seen from the cut and there was an ample supply of literature which told 
all about automobile insurance. Two posters showing automobile wrecks attracted 
attention. In the accompanying cut a man is seen giving facts regarding automo- 
bile insurance which he wants to place. 





George B. Cranston, an agent at 
Mount Kisco, N. Y., has written a two- 
column humorous piece of poetry in the 
“Hartford Agent” called “The Village 
Firemen, Fourteen Cylinder Bus vs. 
Airplane.” 


Chester A. Flitcraft, one of the five 
sons of the veteran insurance ecitor, 
A. J, Fliteraft, has joined the Chicago 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, Bokum & Dingle. He is a grad- 
uate of the University of Michigan and 
later went on the staff of the “Life In- 


eee surance Courant.” 








Eliza Agnes Larmore, thirteen-year- 
old daughter of James M. Larmore, ag- 
ent for the recording, farm and hail de- 
partments of the Home at’ Anderson, 
Ind., has been successful in selling hail 
insurance in that section. The Home 
Insurance Company has a three-page 
story about her in its current issue. 


EXECUTES $4,000,000 BOND 

The United States Fidelity & Guaran- 
ty Company has executed the $4,000,000 
bond of P. J. Carr, treasurer of Cook 
County, Ill., who was appointed County 
Treasurer last week to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Treasurer Harry 
Gibbons on Tuesday, April 19. 
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Aircraft Association 
to Collect Experience 


TO TRY TO KEEP DOWN RATES 





Expect Repair Costs to Drop; Aircraft 
to Be Rigidly Inspected for 
Underwriters 





Complexity of the problems arising 
at the series of conferences of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Air- 
craft Underwriters’ Association has 
caused delay in the drawing up of its 
final report to the companies. The fol- 
lowing preliminary statement was made 
to The Eastern Underwriter by Am- 
brose Ryder, manager of the associa- 
tion: 

The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Aircraft Underwriters’ Associa- 


tion has been meeting during the past 
two weeks to consider aircraft prob- 
lems for the season 1921. A prelim- 
inary review of the experience showed 
a high loss ratio for the season 1920. 
Ways and means were discussed of im- 
proving the experience for the com- 
ing season. There ‘are five general 
ways of accomplishing” this: (a) in- 
crease rates; (b) better selection of 
risks; (c) safer flying and education in 
accident prevention work: (d) limit the 
coverage; (e) reduce loss costs and 
repair bills. 

Each of these means has its limita- 
tions. Ordinarily an increase in rates 
would produce a corresponding decrease 
in loss ratio. On the other hand the 
selection is apt to become worse as the 
rates are increased. If higher rates are 
charged a large proportion of the busi- 
ness is apt to come from those as- 
sureds who take out insurance because 
they feel quite sure of a loss during 
the policy period. The result is that 
an increase in rates sometimes acts 
only to aggravate the loss ratio. 

This fact has been pretty well estab- 
lished in connection with automobile 
full coverage collision insurance. The 
companies found the full coverage un- 
profitable several years ago so rates 
were raised. The full coverage still 
proved unprofitable and again the rates 
were raised. The loss ratio continued 
just as high as ever, however, so the 
rates have recently been raised very 
considerably. Even with the present 
very high rates for the larger cities 
many of the companies feel that the 
experience will still prove bad. There 
are numerous other instances in the 
insurance business where an increase 
> rates has not improved the loss ra- 

0. 


The executive committee of the Air 


Fire Insurance Department 





craft Association decided, therefore, 
that the rates should be kept down 
just as far.as possible and that other 
Ways and means should be found to im- 
prove the loss ratio. 

A better selection of risks will un- 
doubtedly improve the experience. This 
method also has its limitations. Im- 
proved inspection service and added 
knowledge gained from year to year is 
going to make it possible for the com- 
panies to weed out the poorest risks. 
But the companies cannot hope to com- 
pletely cure the bad loss ratio by this 
process alone. 

The entire aircraft industry is ac- 
tively interested in the improvement of 
flying conditions to the end that acci- 
dents will become less and less num- 
erous. Insurance companies can and 
will lend a hand in this work. Any re- 
duction in the accident ratio will re- 
sult in a corresponding improvement 
in the experience. A program has al- 
ready been outlined for co-operation 
with the Underwriters’ Laboratories in 
Chicago. This program is quite com- 
prehensive. Types of aircraft will be 
rigidly inspected, individual aircraft 
will be periodically examined, air- 
dromes will be listed and graded and 
pilots will be licensed. It will be a lit- 


. tle while yet before the plans are in 


operation but once it is under way the 
companies and the aircraft business as 
a whole may expect a lasting benefit. 

The fourth means of improving the 
experience is by limiting the coverage. 
The deductible clause has been adopt- 
ed for the collision coverage and will 
be continued for the coming season. 

The fifth means mentioned is to re- 
duce loss costs and repair bills. Air- 
craft service depots are comparatively 
few in number so the expense of repair 
is comparatively high. The adjustment 
costs are slightly higher than they 
would otherwise be because the busi- 
ness is scattered around the country. 
It is expected that repair costs and 
adjustment costs will come down as 
the business increases. 

The executive committee has decided 
on a comprehensive plan of keeping ex- 
perience on the aircraft business. Most 
of the business is written on a six 
months’ basis so the majority of the 
year’s business is fully earned at the 
end of December. The association will, 
therefore, undertake to study losses 
and their causes. A study of the 
causes of accidents will not only help 
the insurance companies but may prove 
of value to the aircraft industry as a 
whole. 





BRUSSEL & BEEBE MOVE 
Brussel & Beebe, counsellors at law, 
announce the removal of their office to 
165 Broadway as of April 26. Telephone 
a at the new location is Cortland 
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—THE AUTOMOBILE— 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
CASH CAPITAL 





$2,000,000.00 
$11,896,417.46 


LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL 


$8,171,905.10 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


$3,724,512.36 | 


FIRE AND ALLIED LINES 


Fire, Tornado, Rents, Profits, Lightning, Explosion, Commissions, Lease- | 








ho'd, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Use and Occupancy, 
Automobiles, Aircraft, Floaters. 
OCEAN AND INLAND MARINE LINES 


Hulls, Cargoes, Merchandise, Specie, Builders’ Risks, War Risks, Regis- 

tered Mail, Transportation, Motor Truck Contents, Salesmen’s Samples, 

Personal Effects, Floaters, Parcel Post, Tourists’ Baggage, Personal 
Effects Floater, Jewelry Floater, Fine Arts. 


Affiliated with 


ETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
AETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
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SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
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LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS i 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 


ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 


BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
- Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 


Special Facilities for Handling Out of Town Business 
145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 


| Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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Big Sunday Moving 
of the Travelers 


NOW IN 16 STORY BUILDING 





Blue Prints of Every Floor Prepared 
Weeks Ago Were Guide; 275 
Extension Telephones 





This is a travelogue of the Travelers. 

Up to last Saturday at 1 o’clock busi- 
ness was done at the headquarters at 
76 William Street which has been its 
main New York headquarters for the 
last eleven years, and which was 
manned by a staff of 725 workers. 

On the dot of 9 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing The Travelers opened for business 
at the new office, 55 John Street. The 
change does not affect the uptown 
office, 30 Bast 42nd Street, where more 
than 700 are employed. 

Thanks to carefully laid and well 
executed plans the transition was made 
without a hitch and without the slight- 
est inconvenience to the public. 

Being moved, the Travelers, which 
has lacked elbow room for some time, 
is indulging itself in a deep breath of 
relief and a luxurious stretch. From 
this time on it will feel better, thank 
you, and pitch into work like a giant 
refreshed. 

Now the Travelers is at home in the 
handsome marble-frented Hilliard 
building, with twice as much space at 
its disposal as before the flitting. The 
Hilliard building is owned by the Un- 
derwriters Building Company and the 
lease to the Travelers is for a term of 
thirty years. 

Of the total of sixteen floors in the 
building, with an aggregate of 90,000 
feet of floor space, the Travelers wiil 
use all but two, thus having an area 
of approximately 80.000 feet to accom- 
modate its many departments. In addi- 


tion the company has secured for tem- 
porary occupancy approximately 17,000 
feet of floor space in a structure ad- 
joining the Hilliard building in the rear, 
this being at 8-10 Dutch Street. This 
Dutch Street building, which had been 
damaged by fire, has been largely re- 
built and completely remodeled and 
brought up to date in every respect. 
No Confusion in Moving 

There was no confusion when the 
working staff reported for work at their 
new locations Monday morning. With- 
in a short time the regular routine had 
been established and the affairs of the 
company were proceeding as smoothly 
and effectively as ever. It was as 
though a magician had waved his wand, 
uttered an incantation and effected the 
transition. 

But the great task thus successfully 
accomplished had not been effected as 
easily as that. It was in fact a tri- 
umph scored by the executive staff of 
the Travelers’ New York organization 
of which J. G. Batterson is the head. 

This is the way it was done. Blue 
prints were prepared weeks before of 
every floor of the Hilliard Building. 
The locations for every department 
were marked off on the respective 
floors they were to occupy. Further- 
more, the exact spot on which each 
desk, cabinet, counter or other piece 
of furniture was to stand was chalked 
off on its exact destination on the floor 
and shown on the blueprint. 

Meantime, every department chief 
had been made acquainted with the 
plan for his staff and their equipment. 
Every unit of furniture was tagged with 
the number corresponding to it on floor 
and blueprint. The order in which 
the departments were to be transferred 
was made out in orderly schedule and 
each chief notified. The rotation was 
so calculated as to cause the least dis- 
turbance to the office routine. 

Finally the time for the execution 
of the plans arrived and the orderly 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


New York Offices 


Metropolitan District 
C. G. Smith, Agent 
1 Liberty Street 


Service Department 
Geo. A., Hill, Jr., Special Agent 
1 Liberty Street 


Cash Capital $2,500,000 


Marine Department 
Talbot, Bird & Co., Inc. 
General Marine Managers 

63-65 Beaver Street 
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procession of the Travelers effects be- 
gan. In theory it was all as simple as 
“skinning the rabbit,” but its execution, 
of course, was attended with various 
minor shocks. These, however, were ab- 
sorbed by the executives and their aids 
most directly concerned and were not 
felt in the slightest degree by the bulk 
of the personnel and the public. 

The Travelers moyed into the Wil- 
liam Street offices May 1, 1910, from 
31 Nassau Street, that change, like the 
present one, being forced by lack of 
space. Although it gave five times as 
much room, the growth of the business 
in the eleven years that has since 
elapsed has been so rapid that the 
Travelers has constantly sought to gain 
more room to house its departments. 
Being unable to do this in the William 
Street building the company took a 
whole floor and part of another at 80 
Maiden Lane. This will continue in 
use temporarily but eventually the 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H, Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 

of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...... ..--$ 600,000 
Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance® Fund...... 1,465,929 


Reserve all other 





liabilities ...... 159,357 
Net Surplus .... 564,541 
OEE cc: 0 kn n ORE $2,789,828 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,541 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N, J. 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


COMOE ons ca e454 $1,250,000 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 
Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 1,205,347 
Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 
IR 5s Sa ‘6. o Seid $9,733,168 


Policyholders Surplus, $3,336,742 





. liabilities ... 260,940 
Net Surplus ...... 449,841 
SOMME oaks .. -$4,006,570 © 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 








H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunham, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t. Sec’y. 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 
of Philadelphia 
Organized 1853 


Statement February 16, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


eT RR TR gg $1,000,000 
*Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 


*Reserve all other 











*As of December 31, 1920. 
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workers there also will be transferred 
to 55 John Street. 

The counters of the many depart. 
ments of insurance covered by the 
Travelers have been installed on the 
eleventh floor pending the putting ip 
order of permanent quarters on the 
ground floor to which they will soon 
be moved. J. G. Batterson, resident 
director, is temporarily located on the 
sixteenth floor, awaiting the fitting up 
of a handsomely-appointed suite, and 
the other management and executive 
Offices are doing business for the pres- 
ent on the thirteenth floor. These will 
be transferrefl to the second floor, when 
installation of the, up-to-the-minute 
equipment has been completed. 

This equipment which is being in- 


stalled will make for the most efficient, 
convenient and rapid handling of the 
great volume of business handled by 
the Travelers’ downtown office. One 
feature is a pneumatic tube system 
throughout the building to provide quick 
transmission of documents from one 


department to another and to reduce 
messenger service to a minimum. 
The Telephones 

Still more elaborate and complete is 
the telephonic system both within and 
without the building. The central unit 
is a seven-position switchboard, to 
which are connected 275 extension tele- 


phones. Quick and private communica- 
tion with the home office at Hartford 
is secured by means of direct and pri- 


vate telephone lines and also by a di- 
rect “printer telegraph” line, by means 
of which a message typewritten at one 
end of the line is reproduced in type 


written form at the other terminal. 
Other private telephone lines give di- 
rect connection with all the other 


branch offices and the general agencies 
of the Travelers in New York anid 
Brooklyn. ; 

The equipment of the new headquar- 
ters also includes an improved system 
of lighting, this being by means of 
“Duplexlites,” which give light from 
both top and bottom of a drum-shaped 
illuminator. Its underside is of ground 
glass and the upper acts as a reflector, 
giving great lighting power, bui at the 
same time a soft and well-diffused il- 
lumination. 





BULKLEY’S DAUGHTER KILLED 

The many friends of George (. Bulk 
ley, vice-president of the Springfield 
Fire & Marine, are sympathizing with 
him because of the tragic death of his 


daughter on Sunday afternoon. She 


was driving in a pony cart in which 
she and four other children were riding. 
Upon turning a corner the pony be 
came frightened at. a passing :utomo- 
bile and the cart was overturned. 





DEATH OF ISAAC F. SMALL 

Isaac F. Small, a prominent ‘ire in- 
surance adjuster, died in his office in 
Albany last week. Mr. Small lived in 
Mohawk, N. Y., and is survived by his 
wife. He was well-known throughout 
the state, being an adjuster for many 
fire insurance companies. 
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Huebner Supports __ 
Model Marine Bill 


OUTLINES FEDERAL ATTITUDE 


Duty of National Government and 
States to Remove Restrictions 
Hampering Companies 





gs. S. Huebner, insurance expert for 
the United States Shipping Board, de- 
ecribed the position of the Federal Gov- 
ernment with respect to the develop- 
ment of domestic marine insurance 
companies and discussed the principal 
features of the Model Marine Bill now 
befor’ Congress at the Insurance Group 
Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States at Atlantic City 
on Wednesday. In brief the Govern- 
ment does not contemplate entering the 
marine insurance bus‘ness, Dr. Hueb- 
ner siated, but hopes to offer every 
possible aid through the passage of 
peneficial legislat’on, which shall also 
serve as a guide for the individual 
states to follow. Dr. Huebner’s ad- 
dress. in part, follows: 

“In his recent message to Congress 
President Harding made three signifi- 
cant statements with respect to our 
Merchant Marine. He served notice in 
the first place ‘that the United States 
means to establish and mainta’n a great 
Merchant Marine.’ He next declared, 
4f our laws governing American ac- 
tivities on the seas are such as to give 
advantage to those who compete with 
us for the carrying of our cargoes, 
* * * then the spirit of American 
fair play will assert itself to give 
American carriers their equality of op- 
portunity. He also declared that ‘this 
Republic can never realize its righteous 
espirations in commerce * * * until 
our shipping has Government encour- 
agement, not Government operation.’ 

Duty of U. S. Toward Insurance 

“These three significant expressions 
are applicable absolutely to our marine 
insurance situation. Certainly, the 
United States should mean to establish 
and maintain a national marine insur- 
ance institution, capable of remaining 
independent of foreign domination. 
Such an institution is absolutely essen- 
tial to the successful operation of a 
merchant marine and the realization 
of our foreign trade opportunities. The 
service of marine insurance extends 
much beyond the protection of property 
and credit. It is a national commer- 
cial weapon. Our leading competitors 
have for years used marine insurance 
to comb out profits and to pre-empt lead- 
ing lines of trade. Nations that are 
strong in marine insurance facilities 
may deny the service altogether or give 
it only under unfavorable conditions to 
the citizens of other nations which do 
not possess adequate facilities of their 
own. Not only does marine insurance 
serve as an important source of na- 
tional income but possession of suffi- 
cient underwriting capacity, free from 
fore‘gn control, is essential to the prop- 
er protection of vital commercial in- 
formation. Underwriters and _reinsur- 
ers must necessarily become intimately 
acquainted with the facts surrounding 
our consignors, consignees, carriers, 
trade routes, financial affiliations, meth- 
ods of do‘ng business, and the contract 
terms of trade transactions. At a re- 
cent date at least two-thirds of all mar- 
ine insurance originating in the United 
States was under foreign control, and 
three-fourths in our view is limited to 
hull insurance. Is it not strange that 
We should have handed this important 
branch of American commerce so com- 
Dletely into foreign hands. should have 
opened our books of business record so 
willingly, and at the same time should 
have paid tens of millions to our for- 
eign competitors. so unprotestingly? 

Again, if our laws governing Amer- 
can marine insurance are such as to 
a4 advantage to those who compete 
jot the spirit of American fair play 
4 _—s itself to give American un- 

€rwriters their equality of opportun- 
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Let’s Get Down to Brass Tacks ! 


What’s the Best Way to Sell Regis- 
tered Mail Insurance ? 


Think about that for three min- 
utes and convince yourself that the 
answer is—— 


“By showing users of registered 
mail that other users have had 


$6,801,750 stolen by mail robbers in 
ten months.” 


Is there any bank, trust company, 
stock or bond house that will listen 
to such a statement and remain 
disinterested in Registered Mail 
Insurance? 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


56 Cedar Street, New York 








Aircraft, Automobile (Complete Cover in Combination Policy) 
Crop Investment, Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Lightning, 
Flood, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits 
and Commissions, Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot 
and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 
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ity. Beyond question, our laws govern- 
ing marine insurance do give great ad- 
vantage to those who compete with us. 
The wonder is, how such a mass of 
stifling legislation, with respect to mar- 
ine insurance, should have come to en- 
cumber our statute books. Forty-eight 
different architects have done the de- 
signing. The plans were drawn almost 
invariably for a merely local structure 
capable of supporting a heavy weight 
of taxation. The national welfare of 
commerce seems to have been ignored. 
Marine insurance seems to have been 
regarded as a mere incident rather than 
the national and international force 
that it really is. The time has come to 
scrap our provincial laws, one and all, 
and to substitute therefor a brand new 
well-thought-out plan, for adoption by 
the different. States, which will serve 
this time for the erection of a substan- 
tial and lasting national structure. 

“Referring to the third thought quot- 
ed from the President’s message, this 
Republic can never realize its righteous 
aspiration in marine insurance until 
the business has ‘Government encour- 
agement, not Government operation.’ 
The whole marine insurance program 
at Washington is based on the funda- 
mental thought that the Government 
should get out of the insurance busi- 
ness. Experience has demonstrated 
abundantly where Government opera- 
tion in business lands us. Nothing sub- 
stantial and lasting can be accom- 
plished via this road. 

Profits Taxation 

“Substitution of a system of net profits 
taxation for marine insurance compa- 
nies in place of the present system of 
taxing premiums. This substitution eas- 
ily ranks as most important of the 
changes it is hoped to effect. It is pro- 
posed under Chapter V of the Bill to 
permit each State to tax the under- 
writing profit of a company, derived 
from marine insurance written within 
the United States and based on the re- 
sults of a five-year average, in the pro- 
portion that the net premiums of the 
company from marine insurance writ- 
ten within the State bear to the total 
net marine premiums of the company - 
written within the United States. 

“Modern taxation of business should 
be modeled upon the principles of abil- 
ity to pay, fair treatment between dif- 
ferent types of essential industries, and 
avoidance of burdens so harsh as to 
destroy the initiative of capital. These 
wholesome principles have not hereto- 
fore received serious consideration in 
the field of marine insurance taxation. 
It may be doubted if any other essen- 
tial and strategic business has suffered 
so cruelly from unwise and merciless 
taxation. The broader national and in- 
ternational commercial aspects of the 
problem seem to have been forgotten. 
Our vision seems to have been limited 
to the easy collection of the maximum 
amount of revenue. 

“Such taxation is intolerable, and 
viewed in the light of self-preservation, 
extremely foolish, since it kills the 
goose that lays the golden egg. Amer- 
ican companies are generally taxed on 
their premiums, whereas British com- 
panies, our leading competitors, are 
taxed on net profits. The difference be- 
tween the two methods is the difference 
between wrong and right. Premium 
taxation fails to take cognizance of the 
fact that a premium collected may 
nevertheless result in a loss. There is 
not a single scientific argument that 
can be advanced in favor of our sys- 
tem of premium taxation unless it be 
the plea of easy collection of large rev- 
enue, and that to my mind is not a 
legitimate argument at all. During 
1918, a more favorable year than the 
present, the taxes paid by eighteen 
American marine insurance companies 
(one-fourth of the total) were equal to 
over one and one-third times the total 
underwriting plus investment gain af- 
ter the payment of taxes. Four com- 
panies paid taxes and fees of over $600,- 
000, and yet had these companies not 
paid any taxes at all their net loss for 
the year, considering both underwriting 
and investment gain would have been 
over $131,000. It is regrettable that 
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the Federal Government should have 
followed the practice of the States in 
imposing a tax of one per cent on pre- 
miums, in addition to other Federal 
taxes levied upon classes of business 
other than insurance. This tax should 
be repealed promptly, as should also 
the customary State taxes of 2 per cent 
or 3 per cent on premiums. 

Enlargement of Re-insurance Facitities 

“The absence of sufficient re-insur- 
ance facilities has proved one of the 
greatest handicaps to American com- 
panies and has been responsible for the 
fact that a large proportion of our mar- 
ine insurance has passed under the con- 
trol of foreign interests by way of re- 
insurance with comparatively little re- 
ciprocity in this respect from foreign 
underwritérs. 

“In. view of the important bearing of 
marine insurance upon the up-building 
of our merchant marine. and our for- 
eign trade, and. its use as a national 
commercial. weapon, it is. unfortunate 
that so many of our States should have 
made it unnecessarily difficult for -com- 
panies to enlarge their re-insurance fa- 
cilities with other American underwrit- 
ers. Nineteen States prohibit the re- 
insurance of risks located within the 
State with any but admitted companies. 
Twenty-five States permit risks, written 
within their jurisdiction -to be re-in- 
sured with non-admitted companies, but 
in nearly all instances subject to se- 
vere restrictions, such as a refusa! of 
credit to the ceding company for re- 
duction of taxes or of reserve or other 


liabilities. Some of the States allow- - 


ing re-insurance with unauthorized com- 
panies, permit the same only when the 
facilities of admitted companies have 
first been exhausted, and require an 
affidavit to this effect from the ceding 
company. 

“The foregoing summary shows that 
American legislation with respect to re- 
insurance has been narrow and restric- 
tive, and has prevented rather than en 
couraged the establishment of a scien- 
tific system for spreading liability wide- 
ly and automatically through succes- 
sive insurance. To best serve the busi- 
ness community, re-insurance facilities 
must be sufficient. To this end direct 
writing companies should be enabled 
to exchange business with other com- 
panies, if meeting proper standards of 
solvency, so freely as to make the op- 
eration of the re-insurance automatic, 
prompt and confidential. To accom- 
plish this purpose the proposed marine 
insurance bill not only arranges for 
the creation of purely re-insurance com- 
panies, but provides further that every 
insurance or re-insurance company, au- 
thorized to transact insurance or re-ii- 
surance in the State under considera- 
tion be permitted to re-insure any part 
of an individual risk with (a) a com- 
pany licensed in the State or (b), and 
this is the important feature, a com- 
pany licensed in any other State of the 
United States which shows the same 
standards of solvency as would be re- 
quired if it were at the time of such 
re-insurance authorized in the State 
under consideration to insure risks of 
the same kind as those re-insured, with 
proper allowance for reserve and other 
liabilities. General adoption of such a 
Plan would greatly assist in removing 
what has heretofore proved a powerful 
factor in delivering, by way of re-insur- 
ance, a very substantial proportion of 
American marine insurance to foreign 
interests. 


Multiple Line Insurance Desirable 
“Establishment of the multi-field in- 
surance principle, so that American fire, 


marine, and fire-marine companies may 
be free to transact all kinds of insur- 
ance other than life insurance and fidel- 
ity and surety bonding. Nearly all our 
States require fire and marine compa- 
nies to limit their underwriting to these 
two forms of insurance. British com- 
panies, on the contrary, have the privi- 
lege of writing numerous kinds of in 
surance, thus materially reducing over- 
head charges, enabling the companies 
to secure the support of business con- 
cerns by meeting their full insurance 
requirements, and enhancing the finan- 
cial stability of the companies, since 
various forms of insurance complement 
one another in that bad results in one 
branch are counterbalanced by good 
results in some other branch. 

“To give American underwriting the 
advantages associated with the practice 
of multiple insurance, the Bill gives 
marine, fire-marine, and fire companies 
the privilege of writing any lines other 


than life-insurance and fidelity and. 


surety bonding. But the Bill is entire- 
ly fair to other kinds of companies, 
i. e., the Bill is reciprocai in that it ex- 
pressly provides that they also are priv- 
ileged to write fire or marine insurance 
if they so desire. 

“The provisions of the Bill follow 
very closely the practice that has pre- 
vailed in England for many years, and 
with eminent success. Upon close 
analysis, none of the customary objec- 
tions to multiple line insurance can be 
supported by fact. English companies, 
despite their practice of writing many 
lines of insurance, have for years 
shown a marvelous record of solvency; 
in fact, their experience is better than 
our own. Results under the multiple 
system in England would seem to an- 
swer the objection of those who fear 
that policyholders will be protected in- 
sufficiently unless the sphero of a com- 
pany’s activity is limited to a special- 
ized line of insurance. The multiple 
principle has already been adopted by 
several States, and the plan is bound to 
become general in the near future. It 
would seem highly advisable to adopt 


‘the plan promptly at this strategic 


period in our commercial development. 
Opportune Time for Adopting a Model 
Law 

“The present would seem an oppor- 
tune time to legislate specifically with 
respect to marine insurance, and to 
recognize in such legislation the funda- 
mental problems of a legislative charac- 
ter now confronting the business owing 
to its competitive and international 
character. On account of the almost 
total absence of specific marine insur- 
ance statutes, our suggestion will not 
involve the repeal or serious modifica- 
tion of existing legislation, and present 
State statutes may continue to regulate 
fire insurance, for which they were 
originally intended. Present State sta- 
tutes are provincial and archaic. The 
necessity for changing from a provin- 
cial to a world policy, in respect to 
marine insurance, is urgent, and the 
prospect of intense international rival- 
ry for commercial position should dou- 
ble our efforts. 

The Theft and Pilferage Problem 

“In closing, attention should be called 
to the appalling theft and pilferage 
problem. Losses through theft, pilfer- 
age and non-delivery have reached 
enormous proportions within the last 
few years and seem to be increasing 
rather than decreasing. The magni- 
tude of the problem is indicated by a 
comparison of rates for insurance cov- 
ering marine hazards only with those 
for insurance covering such hazards 
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The Combination—Dust and Spark! 


The remains represented what was once the Armour 
Company’s Grain Elevator. Such an explosion in the 
largest plant of its kind in the world, proves that you 
cannot get away from the explosion hazard in a flour 
or grain mill, 


Agents should point out to their prospects that there 
is also this hazard in country elevators. Furthermore, 
for property protection and collateral, Explosion Insur- 
ance is of unusual importance. 





. American Eagle agents will have the backing of our 
most recent folder, “Grain Dust versus Gun Powder,” 


in driving home these important features. 
ee 
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LOGUE, LOWRIE, 
AGENTS AND BROKERS 


UNLIMITED somtuie“axaurss SERVICE 
ALL KINDS OF INSURANCE EVERYWHERE 
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plus the risk, of theft, pilferage and 
non-delivery. A tabulation of rates, 
with respect to many of our foreign 
markets, shows that insurance rates 
are in many instances increased from 
five to ten times by the inclusion of 
theft and pilferage and non-delivery, 
and in some instances twenty-fold. 
Our moral fibre seems to have disinte- 
grated to a remarkable degree. The 
seriousness, of the. problem is _univer- 
sally admitted and there can be no 
doubt that present losses represent an 
appalling economic waste which is 
proving detrimental to the development 
of our foreign trade and a needless bur- 
den on ecommerce. Many underwriters 
have protested vigorously against exist- 
ing conditions. A considerable num- 
ber have withdrawn from the field alto- 
gether and others ‘seem to show an in- 
clination to follow the plan of making 
the shipper a co-insurer for a portion, 
like one-fourth, of the risk. 

“The solution is not easy and is now 
receiving the attention of various 
branches of the Federal Government. 
It is desirable that something should be 
done at the earliest possible date. On 
the one hand, consideration should be 
given to the advisability of adopting 
legislation which will make carriers 
more responsible for loss of this char- 
acter resulting from their negligence. 
Under present conditions, it. is. argued, 


there is little inducement on the part 
of ocean carriers to exercise reason- 
able care and diligence. Too often the 


risk of theft, pilferage and non-deliv- 
ery is transferred entirely to underwrit- 
ers, who, it should be remembered, do 
not have the cargo within their cus- 
tody and are thus not in a position to 
exercise any control. 

“Other parties, desirous of effecting 
a change, suggest that much good can 
be accomplished by co-operative effort 
between the several interested parties 
—underwriters, shippers, ship owners 
and bankers—through a series of con- 
ferences under the general guidance of 
some Governmental authority like the 
Shipping Board, with a view to ascer- 
taining the most practical methods of 
improving the situation. The expon- 
ents of this plan contend that present 
losses are not traceable to any one 
cause or to any one stage of the trade 
route and that a co-operative considera- 
tion of the problem by all interested 
parties is therefore desirable. More- 
over, it would also seem wise to pursue 
an educational program which would 
arouse the consciousness of our busi- 
ness interests against permitting a dis- 
honest practice exceedingly harmful to 
American commercial success.” 


AMERICAN COMPANIES. 
HEAR CUBAN’REPORT 


(Continued from page 1) 


qualities of give and take diplomacy 
and vision which are necessary to 
Straighten out the situation. 

_ American underwriters left the meet- 
ing convineed that progress is being 
made and that commonsense’ will pre- 
vail and that matters will straighten 
themselves out nicely. One of the prin- 
cipal American underwriters told The 
Eastern Underwriter: “The British fire 
Offices, I have no doubt, will co-operate 
with the Americans on rates and rules. 
If they don’t, we will probably see an 
American Fire Office.” 

Charles R. Neidlinger took a hopeful 
view of the situation and said to The 
Eastern Underwriter that if the better 
element, both British, American and 
Cuban, got together, the situation could 
be straightened out. 











PHILADELPHIA APPOINTMENTS 

The following agency appointments 
Bere made at Philadelphia last week: 
ae & Cullen, succeeding E. R. Hunt 
Aes for the Massachusetts F. & M.; 

ckley & Meade for the London & 
Scottish Assurance and the Cleveland 
National Fire; Prince & Wrigley for the 


Yorkshire of 
Tiletines. England and the Imperial 


’ ventable. 


Loss Prevention Big 
Insurance Factor 


C. A. McCOTTER TELLS CHAMBER 





As a Credit Factor Insurance Has A 
Greater Duty Than Merely 
* Distributing Losses 





C. A. McCotter, seeretary of the 
Grain Dealers Fire, a mutual, spoke 
Wednesday before the insurance divi- 
sion of the Chamber -of Commerce at 
the meeting in Atlantic City, on the 
subject of “Insurance as a Cred't Fac- 
tor.” Loss prevention he declared to 
be one of the greatest problems insur- 
ance companies are handling and for 
the preservation of credit business can 
be helped more by the prevention of a 
loss than through the wide distribution 
of losses after they have occurred. 

“Whatever is the need of business is 
the need of insurance,” Mr. McCotter 
said. “Insurance deals with loss, which 
business needs to be reduced, hence we 
have an increased service for insurance 
in reducing such loss. 

“We have the untimely death through 
the ravages of disease, the disability 
from accidents, the disruption caused by 
fire. These we claim are largely pre- 
The different kinds of in- 
surance are institutions dealing with 
these problems, yet they are inclined to 
let the public handle them, while on 
the other hand, we grumble at any in- 
dication of socialistic or state control 
of what an insurance company can per- 
form. 

“Ignoring the past, and any of the 
causes which may have created public 
prejudice about insurance, and taking 
into consideration the enlarged point 
of view that came from war work, one 
is gratified to note a trend towards a 
true service—a service to the policy- 
holders. A conspicuous example is that 
of a life insurance company, which to 
its twenty-five cents a week patrons is 
not only giving advice on health and 
sanitation, but for the ailing is furnish- 
ing a public health nurse. Two cas- 
ualty companies have hospitals for the 
restoration, or if necessary the remak- 
ing of injured persons. Everyone 
knows about the work of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and other 
organizations, supported by the insur- 
ance companies for advisory purposes 
to the insured. 

“Credit should be given that all this 
effort springs from an altruistic mo- 
tive, but it has a material result. The 
work is not continued with a reduction 
of profits or exhaustion of assets. It is 
continued because it pays. In fire in- 
surance a property continues to be a 
premium payer just as long as it does 
not burn. Fire prevention pays the 
debtor, the creditor, and the insurance 
company. It should be the main func- 
tion of a fire insurance company. There 
is an inclination to think that insurance 
service must be performed and paid for 
as a public service. This is an error. 
Service should be performed for the pol- 
icyholder because paid for by the policy- 
holder. 

“All through this convention of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is being preseuted the evidence 
that the economic condition of this 
country and of the wor!d presents prob- 
lems without precedents. The leaders 
of business are advising there be no 
revolution in business practice, estab- 
lished upon the stability of past experi- 
ence. These leaders are asking that 
all business shall drop competition for 
selfish gain, but put forth a cooperative 
effort for increased production, under 
greater efficiency and economy. The 
Chamber has assigned to insurance this 
Division from which is to come the co- 
operative solution as to how insurance 
can increase its benefits. 

“The field for insurance work is large. 
As long as premature deaths are a com- 
munity loss and revenue reducer, as 
long as industrial accidents cripple 
skilled production and prolong compen- 
sation, as long as eighty per cent of 
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fire losses are preventable and produce 
an undue loss ratio, so long will there 
be a field in which insurance can be of 
the greatest economic value. It can 
continue to give collateral security 
against unfortunate contingencies, but 
it can do more through getting the co- 
operative effort of those interested in 
preventing the contingency. The debtor 
has more at stake than has the credi- 
tor. While, therefore, we are guarding 
the interest of the creditor, let us in- 
terest the debtor in guarding his in- 
terest, which is the chief interest of in- 
a and also best serves the credi- 
or.” 


PHILADELPHIA DINNER 

Close to 100 members and guests 
were present at the April meeting of 
the Underwriters’ Club of Philadelphia 
held at the Adelphia, Philadelphia. The 
applications of 13 for membership were 
favorably acted upon. 

Following the business meeting, Sid- 
ney R. Kennedy, secretary of the Fi- 
delity-Phenix Fire, spoke on “Correct 
Practices.” W. W. Doub, secretary of 
the Peoples Fire, of Frederick; Daniel 
Conway, president of the Smoke and 
Cinder Club, and H. B. Jennings, sec- 
retary of the Central Pennsylvania 
Field Club, also spoke. 
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The Pennsylvania Fire Insurance 
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its cornice a scarab— 


| Symbol of Endless Vitality. 


Since earliest Egyptian times 


the scarabaeus has been the 


type and emblem of Self-Perpetuation. 


And So The Pennsylvania 


Old in Years; but 
Conservative in Management, 
maintained a lively concern 


Young in Spirit: 
yet Progressive in Ideas, has 
in its Policyholders’ and its 


Agents’ interests that justifies its Vitality and Steady Growth. 
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‘Lott Cites Evils 
of State Insurance 


KILLS INITIATIVE, HE SAYS 





Advocates of State Monopoly Are 
Threatening to Ruin Opportunities 
Under Individualism 





Speaking Wednesday before’ the 
Chamber of Commerce meeting in At- 
lantic City on the subject of private 
initiative versus state monopoly, with 
_ special reference to workmen’s com- 

pensation insurance Edson ‘8S. Lott, 

president of the United States Casualty, 
launched another straight-from-the- 
shoulder attack upon the advocates of 
all forms of state-socialistic insurance. 

Declaring that insurance has gained its 

present commanding position in the life 

of the country through the individual 
initiative, ability and industry of the 

American insurance agent he held that 

the spread of state fund insurance will 

mean the death of private enterprise. 

After reviewing briefly the history 
of compensation insurance in this coun- 
try Mr. Lott continued as follows: 

“Moreover, in ten other states—in- 
cluding the great industrial common- 
wealths of New York and Pennsylvania 
—the State has broken into the field 
of private enterprise to the extent of 
providing compensation insurance in 
competition with insurance companies. 

“The term ‘state fund insurance’ is 
used instead of ‘state insurance’ be- 
cause in no case does the state guaran- 
tee the indemnity. 

“In this ten years’ struggle all the 
arguments for and against monopolistic 
state-fund compensation insurance and 
competitive state-fund compensation in- 
surance have been thoroughly thrashed 
out; and all the arguments in favor of 
these innovations have been success- 
fully met by reason or refuted by ex- 
perience. 

“For five years the working people 
have been seriously threatened with 
compulsory state health insurance. 

“State operation of railroads and coal 
mines has been barely avoided. The 
agitation still continues. 

“State operation of banks is still 
going on—or going under. 

“Is it not time that Americans, who 
believe that the only business of gov- 
ernment is to govern, wake up, get to- 
gether and boldly present a united front 
against our common enemy? 

“Let us now consider the tactics of 
our enemies, as revealed in their at- 
tack on private (as distinguished from 
state-fund) compensation insurance. 

“T have said that all their rational 
arguments have been overthrown by 
reason or refuted by experience. Are 

‘ their arguments, then, abandoned? Cer- 
tainly not. 

“As to state-fund insurance in this 
country, it is being loudly proclaimed, 
in propaganda, to be the cheapest and 
best. But in practice (with one possi- 
ble temporary exception, serving mere- 
ly to prove the rule), every venture by 
the State into this field of private en- 
terprise has proved to be a failure. 

“The operations of the New York 
competitive state-fund were found, upon 
official investigation, to have been very 
bad; yet, instead of being abolished, it 
merely has been turned around behind 
a smoke screen of vilification of its com- 
petitors and, in spite of its bad record, 
is reproclaimed as an exemplar of the 
advantages of the state as a business 
agency. 


“Manifestly, these examples show 
that adverse experience does not check 
the movement for state exploitation, 
and that its inspiration is envy of the 
suecess of private business—the com- 
pelling urge of the state-socialist—and 
greed for the spoils that so often go 
with governmental operations. 

“These reasons are supplemented by 
the ignorance of some and the indiffer- 
ence of more. 

“The state-socialist has started with 
compensation insurance, but he pur- 
poses to end by having the STATE con- 
duct ALL business, ALL commerce and 
ALL industry. 

Arguments For and Against Competi- 
tive State Fund Insurance 

“A word should be said about the 
argument for competitive state-fund in- 
surance. 

“In the beginning we were told that 
when the state compels employers to 
ingure compensation it ought not to 
compel them to pay profits to insurance 
companies, but ought to provide an al- 
ternative method of obtaining insurance 
with profits eliminated; and that no 
wrong would thereby be done to those 
in the insurance business, since, in fair 
and equal competition, the better meth- 
od would prevail. 

“That sounded fine; and many of us 
‘fell for it.’ 

“But that talk was all deceitful pre- 
tence. For, when it came to establish- 
ing competitive state-fund insurance, 
its partisams everywhere insisted upon 
provisions calculated to prevent fair 
and equal competition by insurance com- 
panies. 

“Competitive state-funds in America 
are favored by exemption from taxa- 
tion, whereas taxes are being piled up 
higher and higher on insurance com- 
panies. 

“Nearly all competitive state-funds 
are given a monopoly of public risks. 

“Many are or have been directly sub- 
sidized, so as to enable them to pro- 
vide insurance below cost, at public 
expense, and practically all have the 
free use of the facilities of other state 
departments. 


“Some state-funds are subject to no 


independent examination, hence they 
can juggle their figures and mislead the 
public to suit themselves. 

“Some are exempted from all stand- 
ard insurance regulations dictated by 
loig experience, so that they may cut 
rates, rebate, establish favored classifi- 
cations, and indulge in other improper 
practices for the purpose of luring cus- 
tomers from their competitors. 

“Some pretend to give employers ‘im- 
munity’ from direct legal liability for 
compensation. 

“Fair competition to test the merits 
of state insurance is exactly what has 
not been wanted by its partisans. Even 
the pretence of desiring such a test is 
now being dropped. 

Enemies of Private Enterprise 

“Finally, who are the enemies? Who 
are the people who have been foment- 
ing, guiding and aiding this attack upon 
private enterprise? 

“All communists and socialists, of 
course. 

“All spoilsmen, job-hunters and so- 
cial parasites, naturally. 

“All professional reformers and po- 
litical demagogues looking for a cam- 
paign battle-cry, unreservedly. 

“Political pie-makers, pie-cutters and 
pie-eaters—all of them. 

“A lot of honest folks also. 

“And bureaucrats, generally. 

“But, as to bureaucrats, let me pause 
and discriminate. Those State Insur- 
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ance Departments not required to con- 
duct the business of insurance have 
stood, like warning beacons, against 
the evils and dangers that characterize 
state insurance—with nothing to gain 
other than the satisfaction of perform- 
ing a public duty. The attitude of 
many of the State Boards or Commis- 
sions that administer the compensation 
law has, likewise, been entirely fair. 
“Joining with these bureaucratic pro- 
moters of state operations—and the 
worst offender of all—has been the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor. Persis- 
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paign for undiluted state-socialism; you 
and |, as taxpayers, being levied on to 
defray the expense of its attacks on u 
and our businesses. ~ p 

“Some working men have been preju- 
diced by bitter memories of unsatisfac- 
tory conditions under the old liability 
laws. They have been led to believe 
that the troublesome and expensive 
litigation, due in fact solely to the old 
liability laws, Was caused by the activi- 
ties of insurance companies. : 

“Others are now deceived by agita- 
tors as to the economic possibilities of 
state insurance, 

“till others are misled by dishonest 
politicians seeking to curry favor with 
the labor vote. 

“Now, and last, I come to employers 
—who, like insurance companies, are 
engaged in business for profit. 

“What help did they give to their 
comrades in the insurance business in 
opposing the opening rush of the forces 
of state-socialism? 

“At first, generally—but with quite a 
number of creditable exceptions—they 
helped not at all. Rather, they looked 
on with indifference, thinking it was 
our funeral, not theirs. 

“| do not complain of that past mis- 
take. Now, when they are beginning to 
feel what state insurance means to 
them and that it is only the first step 
in a broad movement against all pri- 
vate business, they are coming to our 
support. But there is yet weakness in 
the ranks of all private enterprise, of 
which I do complain. 

“Form your judgment of them, and 
then apply that judgment to those em- 
ployers, engaged in private enterprise 
for profit, who have welcomed the bribe 
of subsidized state-fund insurance, be- 
low cost, at the expense of the tax- 
payers and to the destruction of pri- 
vate insurance Are they not the worst 
enemies of private enterprise—thought- 


tently, it has kept up an expensive cam- 











less mercenaries, willing to be bought 
up by the state-socialists? 

“Moreover, by their refusal to allow 
profit to another enterprise—insurance 
—they supply a most effective argu- 
ment for the bolshevist agitator work- 
ing among their own employes. 

“I assume that all here believe in an 
organization of society on the basis of 
individual initiative, with the right of 
private enterprise for profit clearly 
recognized. 

“But because we are in business for 
profit, it does not follow—at least 
ought not to follow—that we seek indi- 
vidual profit regardless of principles, 
ways or means. 

“We must define our principles, and 
draw our lines so as to demonstrate by 
our conduct that our opposition to wan- 
ton intrusion by the State into the field 
of private enterprise is not purely sel- 
fish, but is a matter of principle, from 
which we can be won over neither by 
threats nor by bribes. 

“The basis of this principle is the 
proposition that a free State must be 
composed of free men who work out 
their individual destiny according to 
their natural powers under the protec- 
tion of a written Constitution and prop- 
er legal regulation. 

“When the State begins to take over 
our property, our business, we may all 
become in time slaves of a political 
power whose evolution may lead to the 
destruction of civilized society.” 
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Free Tariff From 
Politics—Hitchcock 


FAVORS 





EXPERT COMMISSION 





Publisher Says Tariff Should Con- 
sider Export Trade and Protection 
to Manufacturers 





C. I. Hitchcock, of “The Insurance 
Field,” in outlining his views on the 
tariff situation yesterday before the in- 
surance group at the Chamber of Com- 
merce meeting in Atlantic City, ex- 
pressed thé hope that American tariffs 
would soon be fixed by a Tariff Com- 
mission free from the influence of po- 
litical bias. A protective tariff should 
be based upon scientific facts and not 
upon the fulfillment of rash political 
promises. yuessing and _  log-rolling 
ought to. give way to just considera- 
tions of the needs of American foreign 
traders and manufacturers Mr. Hitch- 
cock said. His address in part follows: 

“The American doctrine of protection 
for its home products has been accept- 
ed since Henry Clay’s time as a sound, 
economic theory. It has had opposi- 
tion, of course, but it will not be de- 
nied, as an expression of the National 
will enforced through three quarters of 
a century of practice, that the power 
to lay protective duties upon imports 


shall be used by Congress at will for 
the business as well as revenue pur- 
poses of the United States. Further- 
more, it has been so used during the 
period in varying degrees. And no one, 
however partisan he may be, will un- 
dertake to deny. that its use has enor- 
mously developed American industries 
and created American wealth. 

“Protection to the point of prohibi- 
tion has some times been resorted to 
so that we are in a measure compelled 
to produce our own supply or do with- 
out. The curious fact remains, how- 
ever, that we have always been the 
largest patrons of our own industries. 
As fast as we have developed them we 
have largely consumed what they pro- 
duced right here at home. Take, for 
instance, the automobile business in 
which we make several times more 
cars annually than the rest of the 
world. We use several times as many 
as the rest of the world. It is doubt- 
ful in that industry whether we have 
yet supplied our own needs. We have 
had the same experience with locomo- 
tives and steel rails. We have had the 
same experience with many other in- 
dustries. 

The Wisdom of the Tariff 

“This is not an attempt to challenge 
political controversy, but it seems to 
me that with the adoption of the Sev- 
enteenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Amendments to the Constitution. the 
United States has demonstrated its in- 
herent power to disregard all the past 
theoretic teachings of Europe and set 
up its own ideas upon a practical basis. 
Thus far at least we have made no 
lasting economic mistakes. In fact 
the developments in tariff regulation in 
Europe in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury have shown conclusively that the 
tariff is coming also to be considered 
there as a government business ques- 
tion and not one for politics. Here at 
home we have seen the South yield 
some of its former free-trade ideas as 
it has perceived its own advantages in 
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a tariff that would protect its local in- 
terests. 

“Without pretentions to being in- 
formed on tariff history or tariff legis- 
lation in deta.l, yet it has seemed to me 
that in these movements Governments 
have often been more driven by formu- 
las after the fashion of ‘slogans’ than 
by good common sense. ‘Free-Trade 
and Sailor’s Rights,’ ‘Buy in the Cheap- 
-est Market, Sell in the Dearest,’ “Tar- 
iff for Revenue Only’—these mean 
nothing in a business sense; they are 
only formulas raised against free think- 
ing and free acting. ‘Tariff for Pro- 
tection’ is another slogan that means 
nothing if the tariff is not used for 
honest protection, but on the contrary, 
is used for private and special inter- 
ests. Any tariff whicn entails a price 
upon articles sufficient to give the pro- 
ducers a proportionate profit above that 
which can be earned in a free market, 
is more than a tariff for protection; it 
has become a tariff for arbitrary en- 
richment. It is in the calculation of 
the amount of protection needed that 
the politicians with their ‘slogans’ 
confuse wise counsel. 

“At the conclusion of the World’s 
War then—with the industries and ex- 
changes of the whole earth disordered, 
with international commerce largely in 
a state of suspension—the tariff be- 
comes more than ever a matter for 
practical business determination. It is 
not a time for political theorists to at- 
tempt to fix schedules by formula or 
by slogans. Already our competitors 
are using their powers of exclusion to 
keep American products from compet- 
ing with the re-establishment of their 
own industries. If we are to accept 
press reports as accurate, France does 
not even resort to a tariff but flatfoot- 
edly prohibits the importation of many 
American products and tells her own 
people to manufacture them for France. 

“The remedy for these manifesta- 
tions of industrial protection by com- 
petitors lies, of course, in the exercise 
of our own National power to a selec- 
tive and protective tariff to the point 
that may be necessary. From the sit- 
uation so briefly set forth it would 
seem that we have put an end to a war 
of force only to begin an economic 
struggle. No one knows better than in- 
surance men what the law of retalia- 
tion means. In this country it cannot 
exist with respect to anything in busi- 
ness except the right to issue insur- 
ance contracts. Undoubtedly _ this 
grows out of the famous Supreme Court 
decision of so many years’ standing that 
insurance is not commerce. But never- 
theless it is worthy of note that insur- 
ance, which indeed is a business, if 
technically it is not commerce, is the 
only one to which the law of retaliation 
applies. 

“But as between the United States 
and all the other sovereign or admin- 
istered countries of the world, retalia- 
tion or reciprocity is the condition that 
rules. Every country possesses the 
economic right to exclude or to tax our 
productions according to its own idea 
of the advantage to be gained. Even 
‘Free-Trade England’ has_ exercised 
the power of taxation for its own ad- 
vantage by developing itself as the 
workshop of the world rather than as 
an agricultural nation. The effects of 
the war have rendered the preparation 
of the proper tariff policy more diffi- 
cult than ever it was in American his- 
tory. If we find our own people al- 
ready differing widely, if not bitterly, 
over proposed schedules from the stand- 
point of our own outlook and special 
needs, what will the situation be when 
the application of the schedule reveals 
to us the needs and outlook of other 
countries? 

Favors Tariff Commission 

“It is a problem for far-seeing and 
able statesmen in business; for the 
keenest. experts in economic distribu- 
tion. Before such a problem all ques- 
tion of party politics ought fairly to 
wait upon information. It is most un- 
fortunate—for both ourselves and for 
the world—that we have not a Tariff 


Commission with our experiences tabu- 
lated and charted. Insurance has 
learned the value of that even though 
the interests of .individual companies 
may have suffered. Your rates are 
your tariff and if they were made by 
guessing and log rolling, rather than by 
experience and expert knowledge, you 
know that fire underwriting would be 
in a chaotic condition; that it would 
not be the dependable ‘handmaiden of 
commerce’ it now is. 

“In my own mind there is no doubt 
that both our export trade and the rro- 
tection of our manufacturing interests 
should be regarded in framing a tariff. 
Our being a creditor nation should not 
affect the principle of protection though 
it may affect tlie application. Applica- 
tion in fact is a business question that 
only the possession of expert business 
information can direct. In a tariff there 
is nothing sacred; it is a business ex- 
pedient which a nation must use in its 
best judgment. ‘Free-Trade’ and ‘Pro- 
tection’ should not be fetishes for wor- 
ship but merely practical business poli 
cies subject to many variations. 

“There in brief are the answers to 
the first and second questions as they 
present themselves to me. To the 
third and fourth questions I need not 
speak as the answer of the second cov- 
ers them. The new tariff should be 
made with due regard of the best in- 
terests of this country in its trade, in 
its International friendships and in its 
earnest desire to be a fair competitor 
in the whole field of human endeavor. 

“Insurance is deeply interested in 
the outcome as it must carry the credit 
and protect the products. It cannot 
successfully stabilize a commerce shot 
full of moral hazard although it must 
go to the point of trial of any tariff 
schedule adopted. Perhaps insurance, 
even as the ‘handmaiden of commerce’ 
is not entitled to a place at the table 
when a tariff is to be made, though it 
might prove from its wide experience 
what results ‘might be expected of a 
bad tariff. 

“In conclusion it might not be out of 
place here to suggest that we recom- 
mend to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America the great 
importance of urging the creation of a 
Tariff Commission as a part of the ma- 
chinery of Government to deal with 
questions now arising in our own com- 
merce with the world. Such a com- 
mission, if outside of political control, 
might be likened to the business effi- 
ciency department of every great suc- 
ate national or world wide corpora- 
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LICENSE IROQUOIS FIRE 

The Iroquois Fire of Chicago has 
been licensed by the Illinois insurance 
department, with $100,000 capital and 
$50,000 surplus. Henry J. Woessner is 
the managing underwriter. He has been 
in the local and general agency busi- 
ness in Chicago for a number of years 
and was formerly managing underwriter 
of the Marquette National Fire of Chi- 
cago. 
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Marine Insurance 
Can’t Be Localized 


BURTON MANSFIELD’S VIEWS 


Connecticut Commissioner Pleads For 
Removal of Restrictions Which 
Cripple U.. S. Underwriting 





A plea for the unleashing of Ameri- 
can mariné insurance from many of the 
ties which bind and restrict the busi- 
ness was made by Commissioner Bur- 
ton Mansfield, of Connecticut, at the 
insurance division meeting of the Unit- 
ed States Chamber of Commerce this 
week. The Commissioner said in part: 


So far a8 Our insurance facilities are concerned, 
we have many things to learn and to Gr 2%, 

Marine Insurance in its largest sense is in- 
ternational in its application and operation, and 
cannot be limited to a local or national exis- 
tence merely, to be governed by local laws and 
practices which have no bearing whatever upon 
a permanent American plan; such a plan must 
be broad enotigh to include the world within its 
scope and contribute its part in carrying our 
products to, the uttermost parts of the earth. 

The realization of our foreign trade oppor- 
tunities demands that we adjust our marine in- 
surance situation to the demands of an adequate 

hant marine. - f 
meet me briefly rehearse the condition in re- 
spect to marine insurance as it stands today. 

Only sixty American companies, writing direct 
insurance participated im ocean marine insurance 
during 1918, while ten of these write nearly 
two-thirds of that part which went to the Ameri- 
can companies; one half received only eight per 
cent of the total. Alarge part of the direct 
writing companies are either owned abroad, or 
are closely allied to foreign interests. 

Foreign underwriters control two-thirds of the 
business, and considerable of this goes directly 
to foreign companies without any record on this 
side of the watér. Hull insurance is, to a large 
extent, absorbed by the foreign market. 

Re-Insurance 


There are only limited re-insurance facilities. 
In 1918 one-half of our re-insurance went to 
foreign companies, including both admitted and 
non-admitted companies. . : 

The re-insurance placed by foreign companies 
with our own, was only about one-half of that 
placed by ott companies with foreign companies, 
including both admitted and non-admitted. Ten 
million dollars in premiums went in this way to 
foreign companies, ; E 

Up to a very short .time ago American com- 
panies made very little effort to enter foreign 
countries on the one hand, and on the other, 
were handicapped in their own land by many 
great difficulties, not the least of which is the 
meeting of the rates of their foreign competitors. 

Rates in mafine business are not. fixed as they 
are in fire insurance and competition is| more 
keen. Foreigtt companies have better facilities for 
meeting this competition. They have also easy 
access to our markets; and because of its being 
more advantageous for them so to do, our mer- 
chants and vessel owners place their insurance 
with them. Heavy overhead charges, the conflict 
of State laws, absence of multiple line facilities, 
the method of taxation, the prevalence of anti- 
trust laws aré among the many reasons assigned 
why the American companies are unable ‘to enter 
into full competition with companies of other 
countries. 

Development of Marine Insurance 

Two avenues are available for the develop- 
ment of ottr merchant marine, so_ far as insur- 
ance is concerned; one is the remedy which our 
own companies can give through co-operation, and 
the other is the one which the several States of 
the Union can give through: enactment of 
positive new remedial legislation and- the re- 
moval of many restraints which long years of 
indifference have created}: an indifference en- 
gendered by the lack of opportunity and the 
— ft ae | occasion for the application 
of a well develo rogram. 

Much has been dias in the first direction. 
Briefly this means that most of the large.com- 
panies of the country have very recently united 
im a comprehensive plan and associated them- 
selves together for the protection and extension 
of marine instiratice. x 

In the second direction, and this is the one 
with which we are primarily concerned just 
now, little has a8 yet been accomplished. his 
latter phase of the situation is one for the 
States. The President in several places in the 
message, to whith I have already referred, took 
Special pains to Say that there was no sanction 
for government ownership as to railroads or gov- 
ernment operation as to our trade and commerce 
upon the seas. Diiring the war, the government 
= a marine insurance of her own, as did 
likewise France, Germany, Italy, Great Britain, 
Japan and other nations. Our government wrote 
over $1,200,000,000 of marine insurance; but this 
was doné as a ft measure, as so many other 
branches of business ordinarily carried on by 
Private interests, were operated. overn- 
ment must not be permitted to continue this par- 
ticular line of marine insurance any more than 
she is permitted to carry on the railroads, or the 
telegraph and express companies. The tempta- 
tion in that direction, however, will be strong, 
unless the States initiate and foster the neces- 
sary legislation to permit the present instrumen- 
talities, and others like them, to do so. The fed- 

;, government Has no conrtol over insurance 
° it is now cotiducted. It is entirely a matter 
or the States. The i ok pe Court of the United 

has repeatedly held that insurance is not 


commerce, tinder the interpretation of the con- 


Stitution regu! i i ° 
tons an a tong the several with foreign na 

2) 
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several States and with the 
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In the case of Fire Insurance, it was so held 
in Paul vs. Virginia S. Wallace, 168; decided in 
1868. 

In_the case of Marine Insurance, in Hooper 
vs. California, 153 U. S. Supreme Court Reports, 
648; decided in 1895, and 


In the case of Life insurance in Cravens vs. 
New York Life Insurance Company, 178, U. S. 
Supreme Court Reports 389; decided in 1900. 


These decisions have been repeatedly ratified 
and affirmed. 


The supervision and control, so far as the 
government is concerned, of Marine Insurance, 
is, therefore, one for the States. Leaving en- 
tirely out of consideration the effect’on this 
question or organizing and conducting an insur- 
ance company in the District of Columbia, which 
might be incorporated under the so-called “Model 
Insurance Bill” as proposed to Congress by the 
United States Shipping Board, and the sub-com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, should it become a 
law, the States should at once proceed to provide 
the fullest machinery for promoting a complete 
plan of marine insurance and thus contribute 
their share towards the development of an Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine. 


Classifications of Insurance 


We have in existence at the present time, two 
distinct classifications relating to insurance and 
commonly known as the American Classification 
and the European or Continental Classification. 
England is the most typical of the latter as is 
this country of the former. Multi-field insurance 
is practiced freely and withovt objection in Eng- 
land. It is well recognized there that the busi- 
ness of insurance is coming more and more to 
have a varied character and multiple lines are 
regarded as a necessary result in the advance- 
ment of the science on which assurance is based. 
There the same company may write all kinds of 
insurance, including life. The same latitude is 
allowed in other Ss aresecn countries such as 
France and Italy. On this side of the water, 
however, companies are limited to what is called 
the single-field system, although this term is not 
used in so narrow and restricted a sense as the 
name indicates. Many companies write a variety 
of kinds and the variety is constantly increasing. 
In Connecticut, for instance, one company under 
its charter is allowed to reinsure all kinds, even 
including life, and another to do both,a direct 
and re-insurance business of a very general char- 
acter. This practice, it seems to me, of enlarging 
the kinds of insurance which a company may do, 
is bound to grow of its own momentum, and 
must grow, if we are to enter the field; of marine 
insurance and make ‘it a factor in the develop- 
ment of our American Merchant Marine. Cer- 
taintly a company with the power to write marine 
risks should be able to give a complete marine 
coverage. The restrictions on the kinds of in- 
surance which American companies can transact 
should be removed. ' Freedom of action and op- 
eration, not only as to marine rislcs, but as to 
risks of all kinds, should be advocated and en- 
couraged, and particularly should it be quite 
possi that every kind of risk pertaining to’ a 
marine transaction may be covered by the same 
company, subject to proper regulations as to 
reserves, capital, assets and surplus. This is 
advisable not only from the point of view of -con- 
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venience, but from the point of view of economy 
of time, money and labor. 


The States can contribute to this end by em- 
phasors marine insurance as an independent 
ranch of the insurance business; elevated to a 
place as important and distinct as fire, life, cas- 
ualty or surety. The States can create a uniform 
code for its regulation, direction and supervision, 
as through the action of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, assisted by the com- 
panies and societies themselves they have es- 
tablished a standard fire insurance policy now in 
use in the great majority of the States; standard 
provisions relating to health and accident policies 
now in use in nearly all of the States, and a 
uniform bill regulating fraternal societies, now 
in use in three-fourths of the States in the 
Union. As has been done in these respects, so 
we can do in regard to a code regulating marine 
insurance... Such a result is much more easily 
capable of accomplishment in the case of marine 
insurance, than in the instances above named, 
because we have fewer traditional or well es- 
tablished laws regulating marine insurance to be 
repealed and because, also, only a part of the 
States would be directly affected; only that part 
thereof which we might call the maritime States; 
whereas, in the case of fire, health, accident and 
fraternal benefit companies and _ associations, 
practically all the people everywhere are inter- 
ested and concerned. he “model bill” referred 
to, and which Mr. Hubner has so well explained, 
might well be taken as a basis and modified as 
circumstances may require. 

Memorial from Congress 

At the annual meeting of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, held last 
September, the United States Shipping Board 
and the Sub-committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House of Representatives pre- 
sented to that body a memorial having all these 
matters to which I have alluded and many 
others in contemplation. The memorial was re- 
ferred to a committee of the convention, which 
committee made report to the Convention at its 
adjourned meeting in December. The report was 
adopted. Of course it did not go as far as the 
memorialists desired; it did not go as far as 
some of the individual members of the conven- 
tion desired; but it did take some definite and 
advanced steps showing a sympathy with and 
interest in the whole movement, which gives 
promise for more favorable action and co-oper- 
ation in the future. 

The Committee recommended that the powers 
of marine and fire-marine companies be enlarged 
so that in connection with a marine or inland 
marine risk, a company might also insure any 
risk whether to person or property, including 
liability for loss or damage to either, arising 
out of the construction, repair, operation, main- 
tenance or use of the subject matter of such 
Primary insurance, except that the powers should 
not be extended to cover life insurance and 
surety and fidelity bonds. 


The charters of the Connecticut fire and fire 
and marine companies will be amended undoubt- 
edly at the present session of the General As- 
sembly, so that those companies can exercise these 
powers and can also reinsure in these ways. 

_ The committee recommended also that re- 
insurance should be-allowed as a credit upon as 
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liberal a plan as possible, and that States which 
did not permit this at the present time should 
change their practice or their legislation, if nec- 
essary, so as to permit it. 

The committee recommended also that pro- 
visions be made for the merger of insurance 
companies as outlined in the so-called “Model 
Bill” of the United States Shipping Board and 
the Sub-Committee of Congress, already re- 
ferred to. 

It Sagraes the proposition to form, and the 
right of companies to enter into underwriters’ 
associations, and syndicates, and recommended 
that in States having anti-trust laws prohibiting 
membership in such associations and syndicates, 
such prohibition should be removed. 

It urged the establishment of foreign branches 
by insurance companies, and in States where ex- 
isting legislation prevents this, that such legis- 
lation be repealed. 

It also recommended that favorable action be 
taken in the treatment of agents’ balances in 
foreign countries and also favorable action as to 
the treatment of other transactions of foreign 
agencies in the annual statements of the com- 
panies, 

It urged the formation of companies to engage 
exclusively in insurance in foreign lands, and 
the ownership of the stock of such companies 
by American corporations engaged in the same 
line of business, subject, of course, to reasonable 
regulations. 

ther matters in the memorial were not acted 
upon finally. The questions of multiple lines, 
which we have already discussed, re-insurance 
companies, uniform investment laws and _taxa- 
tion, were matters of such importance and sur- 
rounded with such difficulties as to demand fur- 
ther consideration. So far as I am personally 
concerned, I would allow the utmost freedom 
as to multiple lines, as I have already stated, and 
to re-insurance companies, while as to the regu- 
ations as to investments I would have little or 
no legislation in conflict with the desire of the 
memorialists particular. We should not hamper 
our companies in this respect, and if more free- 
dom and greater elasticity is desired such desire 
ought to be gratified. 


Taxation 


Upon question of taxation, however, we strike 
a much more complicated problem, I find my- 
self in less accord with Dr. Huebner here than 
on any other matter. Not that I may not agree 
with him perhaps but I do not feel able at this 
time to go as far as he does. The appeal for 
a change in the methods of taxation now in force, 
which he suggests, that is, going from the basis 
of gross premiums to the basis of net profits, to 
put it briefly, seems on the face of it a fair 
and reasonable proposition. The former is an 
easy way of getting results, but the latter may 
be more just and more equitable. Great Britain 
taxes the net profits. The States ‘tax the gross 
premiums. However, a change in the old, long 
established custom, prevailing in this country 
would not be easy, principally because the system 
is too deeply rooted to be readily up-turned. It 
certainly would not be easy to establish a new 
basis of taxation which should go into effect 
uniformly throughout the United States, both as 
to time and method, even if it were more fair and 
equitable; certainly such result could not be 
attained without a long struggle. Much less 
would it be easy to do so in these days, when 
reckless expenditures of money by individuals, 
municipalities, states and the nation, as well, call 
for resources, which to our forefathers, and to 
us a decade ago, seemed but the creature of some 
idle fancy, of which we might read in books 
and dream about. Under present circumstances 
the States would not be, willing to give up exist- 
ing methods unless they could be clearly shown 
that other methods would produce more revenue. 
Mr. Heubner intimates strongly that the revenue 
would be increased by a change from our 
methods to the methods prevailing in England 
and of course he has given the matter his 
thoughtful attention. This question, however, 
as I have said before, presents the greatest prac- 
tical difficulty of all the questions involved, 

Taxation is a matter more or less for tax ex- 
perts. It may be, in the final analysis, that 
neither method here spoken of is the better, and 
I should suppose that a method could not be 
applied consistently to marine insurance, which 
should not be applied to insurance of other kinds. 
And then the whole question of taxation is 
opened up for consideration and _ discussion. 
Why a different course for insurance from the 
course followed in the case of railroads, and 
other public and semi-public corporations, and 
for manufacturing corporations? I do not say 
that there either is or should be a different 
method in one case from the other, or that the 
same method should be applied to all these dif- 
ferent agencies, but a consideration of the whole 
system of taxation might well be undertaken 
and I feel utterly inadequate to argue in favor 
of any particular method, without giving the 
whole fb «oe matter far more than I have yet 
been able to do. 





NEW MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 

The Bay State Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, Lawrence, Mass., has been 
organized and is starting operations. 
The law requires that $1,000,000 be sub- 
scribed on not less than 400 separate 
risks. The Bay State has secured $1,- 
700,000, the risks totaling 1,083. Wil- 
liam H. Moison, president of the Cana- 
dian Construction Company, is head of 
the company and is now appointing a 
number of agents. 





PUBLISHES THEFT LIST 
The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has published and copyrighted as 
a supplement to the “Hartford Agent” 
a complete list of total theft losses of 
automobiles. It consists of a booklet 
twenty-four pages long. 
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Savage Now President 
of Penn | Field Club 


SPECIAL OF FIRE ASSOCIATION 





Electrical Talk at Last Meeting; 
Spoon Committee Honors Fathers 
of Two Babies 





At the annual dinner meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Field Club of Harrisburg, 
W. S. Savage, of the Fire Association 
was elected president; Fred J. Schultz, 
Home, vice-president; Horace B. Jen- 
nings, Insurance Company of North 
America, secretary; Ed. J. Fager, Jr., 
Boston, vice-president. 

M. B. Gleason, chief electrical inspec- 
tor of the Underwriters’ Association o* 


the Middle Department delivered an. 


eddress on electrical defects. The club 
had as guests Thomas E. Heller, agen’ 
at York; Stamp Clerk Hess, and Elec- 
trical inspector Burkholder of Harris- 
burg; special agents H. A. Thornton 
W. S. Savage and Samuel Mehor.vcr 
were duly elected to membership. 

The secretary was instructed to ad- 
dress to Special Agent Charles W. Mc- 
Gaw on behalf of the members, a letter 
of condolence on the death of his 
father. 

The spoon committee was instructed 
to present to James P. McGuinness and 
A. S. Poffenberger a spoon in commem- 
oration of the arrival of a new born 
babe at each of their homes. 

Chief Inspector Gleason spoke on 
electrical installations and defects of 
electrical wiring and devices, having 
with him several samples of fuse plugs. 
conduits and electrical devices which 
were found defective. He exhibited 
one of the original lamps manufactured 
by Edison, and explained that the first 
cede issued by the Underwriters ap- 
peared in 1886, consisting of eleven 
pages. The first code issued by the 
National Board was in 1897 and grew 
larger every year, todav consisting of 
some two hundred pages. 

Mr. Gleason started working in 199? 
for the Middle Department, and the p7r- 
sonnel of the Electrical Department 
consisted at that time of five me 
which has since grown to forty men 
who in 1920 made 83,200 inspections. 

The speaker displayed a sample spec’- 
men of the inflammable moving picture 
film, and also a strip of the non-inflam- 
mable film, pointing out the ways ‘n 
which they may be distinguished. He 
said that the inflammable moving pic- 
ture film will burn under water, gener- 
ating its own oxygen. 

He further explained no advance 
rate was applied to a building be-avse 
of electrical defects until the Depart- 
ment did its utmost to have the d-fect 
remedied. The sneaker also quoted sta 
tistics to show that his Department is 
now working in co-operation with moct 
of the larger electric companies opera:t- 
ing in Pennsylvania. 





OBLIGATION TOWARD LOSSES 

In a talk to agents of the Home on 
losses James T. Dargan, Jr., assistant 
general adjuster of the Home, in an 
article published by ‘““News from Home,” 
said regarding the relations existing 
between the local agent and the Com- 
pany: 

“We attempt to give every considera- 
tion to the moral obligation of our local 
agents to the patrons of their office. 
In reality, of course, the local agent is 
the legal representative of the Com- 
pany, but we cannot, and do not, dis- 
regard the moral obligation which ex- 
ists between him and the policyholder, 
for that obligation is ours as well. We 
always welcome the assistance and ad- 
vice of an agent on loss matters, and in 
the settlement of our losses we en- 
deavor to obtain the judgment and rec- 
ommendation of our local agents. We 
realize that the agent’s volume of busi- 
ness depends upon his pleasant rela- 
tions with his public, and, other things 
being equal, the more business our ag- 
ents get, the more in turn, do we get.” 


U. S. INSURANCE PROPOSITION 





American Farm Bureau Federation En- 
dorses McFadden-Kenyon Multiple 
Insurance Bill 





The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has endorsed the McFadden-Ken- 
yon rural credit and multiple insurance 
bill. The federation was in session last 
week and its finance committee held 
hearings on the bill, which brought out 
charges that under the present system 
cattle insurance rates were alleged to 
be 220 per cent higher in some states 
than others; and that fire insurance 
rates paid by farmers were 300 per cent 
higher in some states than in others. 

The McFadden-Kenyon bill provides 
for the creation of two corporations, a 
rurai credit society and a multiple in- 
surance league by special Federal chart- 
ers. Under the multiple insurance 
charter the corporation could write all 
classes of insurance. 


HOW TO GET MOST COVERAGE 








And At Same Time Not Spend Tos0 
Much Money For Automobile 
Insurance 





As a suggestion to brokers as to the 
way in which assvred can get the most 
antomobile liability, property damage 
and collision protection for their. pre- 
miums, a representative of one of the 
prominent casualty companies which 
has discontinued writing full cover col- 
lision insurance in New York has pre- 
pared the following table of costs of 
various covers on a popular seven-pas- 
senger car at the present rates, which 





is printed in the “Journal of Com- 
merce.” 
No. 1— 
Liability 5-10 limits............ $119.00 
Property damage, $1,000....... 25.00 
Collision, $100 deductible....... 74.67 
rR pert esipebenengsms cats eee $218.67 
No. 2— 
Liability 5-10 limits............ $119.00 
Property damage, $1000....... 25 09 
Collision, full cover........... 332.80 
1: RPE ADRS oe Pg ar pre ean $176.89 


Thus, in order to get full collision 
cover instead of $100 deductible, the 
assured would have to pay $258.13 
more. For this amount he could him- 
self pay for several small collision loss- 
es and still have money left out of the 
cost for full collision cover. 
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FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852. 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES AS HIGLEY, Vice-President 
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NEW YORK 
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45 JOHN STREET 
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No. 3— 


Liability 25-50 limits ......... $161 84 
Property damage. $2,000....... 28.75 
Collision, $100 deductible ..... 74.67 

| RR LN a ORIN SORE $265.25 


If, instead of taking No. 2 the assured 
shouid take No. 3, he would save $211.54 
and at the same time get adequate li- 
ability protection instead of the inade- 
quate protection furnished by 5-10 lim- 
its, and would get twice the limit of 
property damage protection. At the 
same time the saving of $211.54 would 
be sufficient to take care of several 
small collision losses if they should oc- 
cur. 
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January 1, 1920 
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States from 1874 to 1919 
inclusive : $46,673 033.35 
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Our Western 
_ Department 


[ Being the first chapter of the story of 


the Fireman’s Funp organization 


HISTORY 


This department was established in 1872, after 
the remarkable record made by the company, 
then comparatively small, in the Chicago con- 
flagration. The first offices were at 177 Madi- 
son street. In 1875 the Eastern Department, 
with offices in New York, was merged with the 
Western. The division was again created in 
1885. In September, 1918, the name was 
changed from the Central Department to the 
Western Department. 


The present headquarters occupy 10,000 
square feet of space on the seventeenth floor 
of the Fort Dearborn Bank Building. Addi-. 
tional quarters on the eighteenth floor house 
the supply room. 


STAFF 


Thomas §S. Chard, the first manager of this 
department, retired in 1900 after 30 years of 
active service with the Fireman’s Fund. He 
was succeeded by the firm of Marshall and 
McElhone, as managers, until the death of 
Frederick H. McElhone in 1914, when John 
—- : Bat [gates Marshall, Jr., became sole manager. At that 
3 toe en eer time William A. Chapman was appointed - 
jay = F assistant manager. Upon Mr. Marshall's elec- 
: tion to the vice-presidency of the company Mr. 


< 5 t es 
= 
- 


Sn a, Ne ered Chapman was appointed manager. The pres- 


| .s 
ih wait is & mm ent Western Department Staff is as follows: 
A W. A. CHAPMAN, Manager, 

H. A. Busn, Assistant Manager, 

J. GEORGE STAUFFER, Second Assistant Manager, 


W. H. Gartsive, Second Assistant Manager. 
The department has a field and office force 


of 125. 
TERRITORY 


The following states come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the department: 
ILLINOIS MICHIGAN OHIO 
INDIANA MINNESOTA OKLAHOMA 
IOWA MISSOURI SOUTH DAKOTA 
a KANSAS NEBRASKA TENNESSEE 
eM SS KENTUCKY NORTH DAKOTA WISCONSIN 


Home of Our Western Department 2% CANADA 
> MANITOBA SASKATCHEWAN ONTARIO 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
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(Continued from last issue) 

The fundamental principles of law 
from which we have reasoned seem to 
be abundantly supported by the courts. 
In fact, we may say they appear to be 
settled. In years gone by there have 
been decisions from time to time fixing 
rather pointedly the obligations of 
partners and members of voluntary as- 
sociations. The last decision which has 
come to our knowledge and is squarely 
in point is in the case of Sergeant vs. 
Goldsmith. decided by the Supreme 
Court of Texas in 1913. This case dealt 
with the obligations of the members of 
an inter-insurance exchange, the liabil- 
ity among the members being limited 
in the customary way. We quote very 
briefly from the opinion of the court: 

“Any intended, or for that matter 
expressed limitation among the mem- 
bers of their individual liability could 
no more control the rights of third 
perscns than could a similar agree- 
ment between the members of an or- 
dinary partnership. The members of 
the association are individually liable 
because they are all principals, and 
be’ng principals are bound in the 
same manner and for the same rea- 
sons that members of ordinary part- 
nerships are bound.” 

This appears to be a concise state- 
ment of the und‘sputed law of the coun- 
try. It is a rational and necessary 
legal conclusion. Undér any other con- 
ception of the law people might get to- 
gether in some secret understanding, 
obtain credit from unsuspec*ing third 
parties, and then invcke their agree- 
mert among themselves to limit their 
obligation. Obviously any such prac- 
t‘ce would be destructive of the com- 
mercial welfare of the country. So far 
as we know, the conclusions reached 
by the Texas court have been accepted 
everywhere. If the question has been 
brought up in other jurisdictions since 
the date of this decision, that fact has 
not been brought to our attention. A 
search of tke reports has failed to re- 


veal any such case. It is reasonable 
to assume that this is a fairly settled 
principle of law, and we are aided in 
reaching that conclusion by the evi- 
dent necessity that the law should be 
so construed. 

We feel that we are not unfair in our 
conclusion when we announce that con- 
clusion as being that the members of 


‘one of these exchanges are each indi- 


vidually liable without limit to a com- 
pensation claimant as to a third party 
in states where the direct. unlimited 
liability of the insurer is a part of the 
law. 

Unlimited Obligation 


As already stated, in a large majority 
of the states this diregt, unlimited obli- 
gation exists without condition. In a 
very few states this direct obligation 
is conditioned upon the failure of the em- 
ployer to pay the compensation. We 
must not overlook the fact that the law 
refers only to failure to pay, and we 
suggest that a member of one of these 
exchanges, believing himself to be in- 
sured would naturally fail to pay. There- 
fore, the direct obligation as to a third 
party exists in these cases practically 
in all instances. 

There are two or three states which 
condition the direct obligation of the 
insurer to the claimant upon the bank- 
rvptcy or insolvency of the employer. 
We cannot see that this makes any sub- 
stantial difference. If a member be- 
comes insolvent, then for that reason 
only the individual liability of all other 
members attaches while the assessment 
right aga‘nst that member is not avail- 
able. If the member remains solvent, 
it remains for the state and its courts 
to say whether the security of the 
claimant can in any way be prejudiced 
by a private agreement among the 
members of the exchange. 

Liability Lines Other Than Compensa- 
tion 

We shall comment very briefly upon 
the situation respecting liability lines 
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other than compensation. It is becom- 
ing more:and more common to make 
the insurer directly liable to the claim- 
ant to the extent of the insurance, and 
while there are real objections to this 
growing practice, it must be recognized, 
and wherever it exists we have again 
the question involved in the obligation 
of a voluntary association in the course 
of its business to an innocent third par- 
ty. 

In the title to this article we men- 
tioned other mutuals, and in that ex- 
pression we intended to include the 
usual mutual organizations. As already 
stated, these organizations differ from 
the exchanges because they have a 
legal standing. They are incorporated; 
they can sue and be sued; they have a 
common fund so far as it goes; and in 
these respects, at least, the difference 
is quite material. We may, however, 
with propriety inquire whether or not 
the same conditions attach to an ordi- 
nary mutual company, duly organized 


and conducted in accordance with law. - 


These companies have a theory and a 
practice recognized by law under which 
the obligation of each member is lim- 
ited. These organizations huve no capi- 
tal. They are in no sense the prototype 
of an individual engaged in business 
and exposing his entire capital to that 
hazard, or of the joint stock corpora- 
tion which similarly exposes its entire 
subscribed capital with its earned or 
contributed surplus thereon and accu- 
mulated assets. They obtain their 
funds entirely from contributions by 
their members in the form of premiums, 
and out of these premiums they hope 
to accumulate a surplus. These com- 
panies are legally organized. They are 
not voluntary associations. They are 
corporations within the law. As such 
they have the benefit of all the protec- 
tion afforded by the iaw to a corpora- 
tion without contributed capital. 


A corporation in the abstract cannot 
limit its liability for its legally imposed 
obligations. A stock insurance corpora- 
tion of this kind pledges its stock sub- 
scriptions together with its entire as- 
sets, which represents the assets of an 
individual engaged in business. The 
obligation of such a corporation is un- 
limited. The law, however, permits an 
apparent limitation of the obligation of 
a mutual corporation, and in practice 
that obligation is very materially re- 


duced. As to a stock corporation there 
is no question under compensation poli- 
cies but that it is liable without limit 
direct to a compensation claimant 
where the law so provides. 


Is the situation of a mutual corpora- 
tion any different in view of the law? 
It is quite common in mutual organiza- 
tions to provide a right of assessment 
equivalent to one years premium. 
Sometimes even this right of assess- 
ment is waived under an unwise provi- 
sion of the law, which fails to recognize 
that where dividends are allowed the 
right of assessment must necessarily 
be maintained as a balance. Of what 
avail, however, is an assessment privi- 
lege—supposing it exists—when there 
is no certain knowledge on the part of 
the company or its managers respect- 
ing the ultimate cost of the obligations 
incurred during the period in which 
that particular policy was in force? 
These obligations by the terms of the 
compensation laws are not infrequently 
very long continued, reaching far into 
the future and far beyond the period in 
which assessment is practically avail- 
able. 

Assessment Collections 


The collection of assessments is not 
found in practice to be a prolific under- 
taking. Collections are difficult; the 
longer collection is deferred the more 
difficult it is. Meanwhile compensation 
claimants expecting their installments 
weekly or bi-weekly are’ pressing for 
payment. Their needs. are insistent, 
and the law apparently proposes full 
security and prompt payment for their 
claims. What would be the situation 
if one of these compensation claimants 
should proceed against a member of the 
mutual—one who was a member at the 
time the accident happened: but not his 
employer? The laws of Massachusetts 
and Texas. limit the remedy of the 
claimant to the insurer. He cannot pro- 
ceed against his employer. The laws 
of other states limit the right of re 
covery of the claimant to a state fund 
and declare -the’ employer immune. 
What would be the chances of a claim- 
ant upon a demand that some financial: 
ly responsible member of the mutual 
or state fund imsurer should pay his 
claim in full and continue the payment 
from time to time until his period of 
indemnity had expired? We ask the 
question merely. In some states this 
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last equitable right of the claimant is 


apparently denied to him; in other 
states a fair question remains. 

We have mentioned and shall men- 
tion state funds only incidentally. They 
are a particularly un-American form of 
mutual insurance. The pity is that 
they have been deliberately devised in 
a few states for a definite purpose but 
under a law which immediately renders 
them impotent. They are created to 
incur unlimited obligations from which 
the state hastens to excuse itself and 
more than that permits subscribers to 
limit liability between themselves. Our 
faith in the American people and in the 
ultimate survival of the principles of 
true democracy brings us hope that 
these organizations will eventually be 
liquidated and disappear. 

Mutual companies and state funds 
have had great opportunities in the 
near past. We have been through a 
season of intense industrial activity; 
wages have been extremely high; pre- 
mium rates have been high also, and 
the result has been a large premium 
volume. Every one knows that these 
conditions cannot continue. Every one 
knows that the real trial for these or- 
ganizations is as yet before them. Is it 
unreasonable to assume that in the vari- 
ous ramifications of the mutual disap- 
pointments of the future no such ques- 
tion as we have suggested will arise? 
Is it even remotely possible that the 
laws, (some of them quite defective) 
will be so construed that no special 
privileges will be given to one class of 
insurers to the detriment of innocent 
third party claimants who have been 
led by the action of the state itself to 
place their reliance upon a mutuat or- 
ganization as an organization liable for 
the payment of their claims without 
limit and as a direct obligation? 


Obligation to the Policyholder 
The general tendency of the acts 
authorizing the organization of mutual 
insurance companies is to empower 
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those companies to write certain lines 
of insurance, recognizing only the obli- 
gation to the policyholder. For exam- 
ple, these authorizations provide in sub- 
stance power to insure members in con- 
nection with their liability for injuries 
to others, including workmen’s com- 
pensation. We should bear in mind 
that all the mutual organization with 
its limited obligation undertakes to in- 
sure within those limits is the obliga- 
tion of a mutual member, and there is 
not specifically included within these 
enabling acts any limitation of the obli- 
gation of the mutual insurer to one 
who is not a member. 

Let us elaborate this last suggestion 
a little by a brief examination of the 
specific law of two representative 
states, for which purpose we have 
chosen for convenience Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania. In Massachusetts 
the liability for compensation is al- 
ways the direct obligation of the in- 
surer to the injured. As previously 
pointed out, the employer is not liable 
for compensation at all, and even the 
rights of recovery against the employer 
at common law, or under the employ- 
ers’ liability statutes are denied to the 
employe, leaving the employer free 
from obligation; therefore free from 
resulting loss if he is a subscriber, and 
compelling the employe to have re- 
course only to the insurer. 

The law of Pennsylvania is illustra- 
tive of another feature of this direct li- 


ability proposition. Under that law the 
direct liability to the injured attaches 
upon the failure of the employer to pay, 
while, unlike Massachusetts, the em- 
ployer is also liable for compensation. 
With these fundamental differences in 
mind, let us briefly examine the law. 
In Massachusetts a certain number 
of persons under certain conditions 
may form a mutual liability company 
for the purpose of insuring each other 
against loss. That is, all policyholders 
are members. (See Chapter 251, Acts 
of 1911 and amendments, and Section 
32 of the General Insurance Law.) 
Among other things mutual compa- 
nies are authorized “to insure any per- 
son, firm, or corporation against loss 
or damage on account of bodily injury 
or death by accident of any person for 
which loss or damage such person, firm, 
or corporation is responsible.” The 
general mutual enabling act does not 
specifically authorize the insurance of 
compensation claimants. The mutual 
company now known as the Liberty Mu- 
tual was specially authorized in Part IV 
of the Compensation Act, and has been 
given similar powers. This special act 
distinctly authorized the direct insur- 
ance of employes for compensation 
with notice to employes by posting. 
The employe is charged with knowledge 
of the law which limits the obligations 
of mutual members to an amount equal 
and in addition to one annual premium. 
Courts would probably hold that a 


claimant knew that the insurance obli- 
gation to him was limited by the terms 
of the agreement between members and 
this knowledge might displace the pro- 
vision that the security of a claimant 
should be unlimited. As the claimant 
had no choice but was compelled to ac- 
cept whatever protection his employer 
offered, certain equities appear in favor 
of the claimant which it will be diffi- 
cult to disregard. These equities are 
strengthened when a part of the limited 
fund available to the claimant is with- 
drawn and paid back to members as 
dividends. We may inquire most seri- 
ously whether any mutual compens:- 
tion company has as yet actually 
earned a dividend or just merely guess- 
es it has. The claimant had no hand 
in this dissipation of the fund upon 
which by law he is compelled to rely. 
Dividend payments are not for his bene- 
fit. They are entirely for the benefit 
of members. The equities certainly be- 
come impressive. Unlimited .security 
is promised to the claimant; limited se- 
curity is forced upon him, and the limit- 
ed fund is depleted by dividends with- 
out his consent, contrary to his inter- 
ests, but for the benefit of the mutual 
members. 
Laws of Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania 

It would seem fitting if the law of 
Massachusetts particularly should be 
so amended that mutuals be definitely 
permitted to insure claimants rather 
than members who are not liable. It 
would also be desirable to harmonize, 
if possible, the limited liability of the 
member to his mutual with the unlim- 
ited liab‘lity of the mutual to the claim- 
ant. Efforts have been made in some 
states in this direction with indifferent 
success. An act which merely author- 
izes nfiutuals to write compensation in- 
surance is not sufficient. The good 
faith of the state is involved. 

Turning to the laws of Pennsylvania 
we find the situation in most respects 
similar. Act 342 of the Laws of 1915 
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provides for the mutual insurance of 
compensation. Here a certain number 
of employers under certain conditions 
“may form an incorporated employers’ 
mutual liability insurance association 
for the purpose of insuring themselves 
and such other employers as may be- 
come subscribers to the association 
against liability under the terms of Ar- 
ticles 2 and 3 of said Act,” (meaning 
the Compensation Act.) 

Section 12 of the same act provides: 
“Bvery subscriber to such association 
shall be under a contingent mutual li- 
ability for the payment of losses and 
expenses in excess of the cash funds 
of the association to an amount equal 
to the premium paid by him during the 
current year.” 

We have again in this instance a 
proposition among members to insure 
each other against loss with a limita- 
tion of the obligation. 

The Pennsylvania law, unlike that 
of Massachusetts, makes the employer 
primarily liable for compensation, but 
it also makes the insurer directly liable 

.to the claimant in the following lan- 
guage, quoted from Section 1 of Act No. 
341, Laws of 1915, passed with and hav- 
ing reference to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act: 

“That no policy of insurance 
against liability arising under Arti- 
cle three of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of 1915 shall be made 
unless the same shall contain the 
agreement of the insurer that in the 
event of the failure of the insured 
promptly to pay any installment of 
compensation insured against, the in- 
surer shall forthwith make such pay- 
ments to the injured employe or the 
dependents of the deceased employe, 
and that the obligation shall not be 
affected by any default of the insured 
after the accident in the payment of 
premiums or in the giving of any 
notices required by such policy or 
otherwise. Such agreement shall be 
considered to be a direct promise to 
such injured employe and to such de- 
pendents, enforceable by action 
brought in the name of such injured 
employe or in the name of such de- 
pendents.” 

Section 3 of the same act provides 
that no policy shall contain any limita- 
tion of liability either to one person in- 
jured or to more than one. 

How Far Can Agreement Limit? 

Under either of the conditions which 
we hav> recited briefly is there not a 
question about the power a mutual com- 
pany, with the possible exception of 
the Liberty Mutual, to undertake an 
obligation other than to its members 
for which purpose only it was empow- 
ered and constituted? Does the con- 
ferred power to insure members against 
loss with limitations carry with it the 
power to insure the full payment of 
compensation to a claimant without lim- 
it, even if such insurance is definitely 
permitted by statute; and if so, does 
the limitation which the members im- 
pose upon themselves by agreement 
among themselves limit the obligation 
of members to these claimants? Ex- 
pressing the suggestion by one broad 
question. Is the obligation to the claim- 
ant direct limited by an agreement 
among the members in the face of the 
fact that the law itself distinctly says 
that the obligation shall be unlimited, 
even if the mutual in a given case has 
apparent specific authorization by gen- 
eral or special statute to write com- 
pensation risks? 

These are interesting questions. The 
answers to them are yet to be obtained 
through judicial procedure. It would be 
unwise and dangerous to pass them by, 
adjudging them impractical or improb- 
able. The situation is a peculiar one. 
We are dealing with a new insurance 
relation. The obligations with which 
we deal are not so much the obligations 
of today as they are of next year, or of 
five, ten, or more years hence. They 
are not so much the obligations of the 
individual employer of today as they 
are the possible obligations of his es- 
tate in later years. We can do no bet- 











A YOUNG SOLICITOR 


has opportunity to connect with well known, long 
established insurance brokerage house located in. New 


York City on a salary and commission basis. 














Box 724 


The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William Street 
New York, N. Y.’ 
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Lockwood Committee 
After Fire Insurance 


INVESTIGATING THE EXCHANGE 





Samuel Untermyer Quizzes W. 0. Robb, 
S. Deutschberger and Others On 
“Monopolistic” Rates and Rules 





Samuel Untermyer is once again on 
the war path. As counsel of the Lock- 
wood committee, which resumed its in- 
vestigation into housing conditions in 
New York City on Tuesday, Mr. Unter- 
myer in his true to form style, charac- 
terized the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange as “the most rock-ribbed, 
despotic and cruel monopoly in the 
State of New York.” Mr. Untermyer at 
the time of making this statement was 
questioning Willis O. Robb, manager of 
the Exchange, and in Mr. Robb, Mr. 
Untermyer more than met his master. 

Mr. Untermyer is credited with en- 
gaging in an attempt to show that 
about one-half the money paid in pre- 
miums is clear profit to fire insurance 
companies. This, of course, is pure 
bunk. 

The Schiff,. Terhune & Company epi- 
sode has provided the stage upon which 
Mr. Untermyer is enacting his investi- 
gation of the status of fire insurance 
rates in New York City. 

Samuel Deutschberger, chief exam- 
iner of fhe State Department for fire 
and marine companies, was called as a 
witness and testified that the State had 
no jurisdiction over fire rates unless 
they were discriminatory. The State 
Department, he said, had unsuccessfully 
introduced a bill in Albany two years 
ago to give the courts power to judge 
the fairness of rates. He wanted to 
see the rate-emaking power denied to 
the Exchange because now it consti- 
tutes a virtual monopoly. “There is very 
little real competition in favor of the 
public as far as rates are concerned,” 
Mr. Deutschberger told the Lockwood 
Committee. 








ter than to close this entire discussion 
with the same question with which we 
opened it. Just what is the actual li- 
ability of a member of a reciprocal, 
inter-insurer, state fund, or other mu- 
tual insurance organization to a claim- 
ant to whom the law makes the insurer 
directly and primarily liable without 
limit? The question is worthy of con- 
sideration. In one view of it the state 
must stultify itself. In the other view 
a mutual subscriber has undertaken 
an unknown, immeasurable obligation 
made necessary by the law to meet the 
requirements of which this particular 
a plan is ill-advisedly author- 
ized. 


MUTUALS WIN CHAIR 





Kemper Nominated Chairman Insurance 
Committee at Atlantic City Meeting 
of U. S. Chamber of Commerce 





Atlantic City, April 27.—The mutuals 
again walked away with the chairman- 
ship of the insurance committee of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
when James 8. Kemper, president of 


the Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty In-_ 


surance Company, of Chicago, was re- 
nominated chairman of the insurance 
group committee. The sub-committee 
of the nominating committee had picked 
John C. Harding, Springfield Fire & 
Marine manager in Chicago, as chair- 
man but was outvoted much to the dis- 
gust of stock company men who say 
stock companies furnish the bulk of the 
Chamber support. It is understood that 
B. M. Culver, of the Niagara, left for 
New York disgusted. C. H. Remington, 
of the Aetna Life, will be the other 
member of the insurance committee. 
Resolutions have been prepared protest- 
ing against government insurance 
measures in compensation insurance in 
the District of Columbia. 





EARLY ON THE JOB 

The committees of the California As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents for the 
big convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents which is to be 
held the week of September 12 in Los 
Angeles, have been appointed. The 
committees are on automobile, badge, 
entertainment, finance, hotel publicity, 
registration, reception, transportation. 
py general chairman is Matt T. Man- 
cha. 

The committee has sent out a letter 
to insurance interests advising all ag- 
ents to take their vacations in Califor- 
nia in September. 





EATING AND SUCCESS 

“Eat Your Way to Success” is the 
title of a little booklet which the Ameri- 
can Eagle Fire Insurance Company is 
distributing to its friends. Dr. S. J. 
Nilson, medical director of the company, 
is the author of this concise and valu- 
able booklet which aims to show its 
readers the way to good health through 
wholesome habits of living and eating. 


R. H. Goodwin Goes 
With Fireman’s Fund 


AS EASTERN AUTO MANAGER 





Resigns From the Automobile Confer- 
ences; Will Make His Headquar- 
ters in Boston With E. F. White 





R. H. Goodwin has tendered his 
resignation as secretary and manager 
of the Eastern and New England Auto- 
mobile Underwriters’ Conferences and 
as assistant secretary of the National 
Automobile Underwriters’ Conference 
to become manager of the automobile 
branch of the Eastern department of 
the Fireman’s Fund and Home Fire and 
Marine. Mr. Goodwin will take over 
his new duties sometime within the 
next sixty days and will make his head- 
quarters in Boston, according to Presi- 
dent J. B. Levison of the Fireman’s 
Fund who announced the appointment 
Saturday. 

Mr. Goodwin has had a thorough and 
exhaustive training in automobile un- 
derwriting problems, with a long ex- 
perience in a wide variety of positions, 
Several years ago he became manager 
of the automobile department in Hart- 
ford of the Scottish Union & National 
after resigning as head of the broker- 
age department of the Great American 
here. After three years with the Scot- 
tish Union Mr. Goodwin received his 
appointment in 1919 as secretary and 
manager of the Eastern and New Eng- 
land Conferences and in February, 1920, 
became also assistant secretary of the 
national body. As manager of the 
Fireman’s Fund automobile activities 
in the East Mr. Goodwin expects to en- 
large the agency personnel and to de- 
velop automobile underwriting to the 
point where it shall be one of the three 
principal sources of premium income 
for the company. E. F. White, superin- 
tendent in Boston of the automobile 
branch of the Eastern department will 
continue to hold that position. 





“Graveyard” for Stolen Autos 

George E. Miller, a former Philadel- 
phia policeman, was last week given a 
second hearing at the Philadelphia City 
Hall on the charge of conducting at 
Mt. Pleasant, Pa., a “graveyard” for 
stolen automobiles and was held under 
$1,000 bail for court. Lieutenant Le 
Strange of the auto squad stated that 
he had reason to believe that Miller 
stole cars by contract that were heavily 
insured so that the owners could collect 
the indemnity and was paid from the 
proceeds for his services. 





“Large Insurance’ Brokerage 
Organization with branches in 
every insurance market of the 
World and handling insurance of 
any nature whatsoever, with Encgi- 
neering and Advisory Departments, 
offers unheard-of proposition to 
high-class solicitors or brokers now 
controlling firm business, or high- 
class men well connected. Married 
men or those with dependents pre- 
ferred, located anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. In an- 
swering give full particulars, in- 
cluding clientele—Address Tena- 
cious, Box 1000, this office.” 






























1 
Unsettied Losses 
Net Surplus over 


National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January 1, 1921, to New York Insurance Department 
LIABILITIES 





Total Assets January 1, 1921................. $27,111,498.98 


H. A, Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Secretary 
F. D. Layton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F, B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. F. Cowee, Asst, Secretary 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............$8,604,998.40 


$2,000,000.00 
° 759. 
"7st T4070 


$0498.40 


R. M. Anderson, Asst. Sec’y 
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F. B. Hall & Co. Sued 
For Loss Payments 


ACCUSED OF HOLDING $86,489 





Commonwealth Trust Alleges Defend- 
ant Agreed to Deduct Nothing 
Except Collection Expenses 





Frank B. Hall & Co. is the defendant 
in an action being brought by the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company, of Pitts- 
purgh, for the recovery of $86,489 
which sum, it is alleged, is due the 
complainants as settlements on certain 
losses and which Frank B. Hall & Co. 
is said to hold and to have refused to 
forward to the plaintiff upon demand. 
The complaint states that on May 7, 
1920, the Commonwealth Trust Co., as 
trustee under an indenture of mortgage, 
made by the Minnehaha Motor Schoon- 
er Company, a New York corporation, 
upon the schooner “Brisk,” and Lyon- 
Singer & Co., second mortgagee, and 
the schooner company as owner of the 
vessel, were the payees named respec- 
tively in many policies of insurance 
upon the “Brisk” placed with various 
American and foreign marine under- 
writing companies. Losses were to be 
payable to the three companies in the 


proportion of their interest in the 
schooner. 

While at sea the “Brisk” was wrecked 
and became a total loss and Frank B. 
Hall & Co. was appointed agent for the 
collection of the proceeds of the poli- 
cies and the defendant agreed in con- 
sideration of the appointment and of a 
collection commission of one per cent 
of the sums received to get the claims 
settled against the underwriters and to 
pay over any and all amounts, as se- 
cured, to the Commonwealth after de- 
ducting any proper @xpenses or charges. 
The plaintiff received full title to all 
funds named on the policies on May 17 


of last year. 

The complaint charges that Frank B. 
Hall & Co. collected $384,632 from the 
underwriters and paid over to the plain- 
tiff $262,365 in four different install- 
ments. For collection expenses the de- 
fendant claimed the right to retain $35,- 
779, thus leaving a balance of $86,489 
that the Commonwealth says is still 
unaccounted for and for the recovery 
of which the company is bringing suit 
against the well-known firm of New 
York insurance brokers after the latter 
had refused on several occasions to 
surrender the amount named. Gan- 
hon, Seibert & Riggs are representing 
the plaintiff. 





_ POZNAN CASE IN COURT 

Underwriters are following with in- 
terest the reports of the libel cases 
being brought against the “Poznan” by 
the shipping companies which had car- 
s0es aboard that vessel when she made 
her uncompleted trip to Havana last 
year. The attitude taken by the Unit- 
ed States District Court will help to 
decide the legal status of the marine 
insurance policies under such peculiar 
circumstances as those surrounding 
the “Poznan” case, ‘The merchants are 
trying to recover damages alleged to 
amount to $2,500,000. 





BOATS IN JAMAICA BAY 

Even Jamaica Bay is becoming a 
ae place for Shipping Board ves- 
ae in use. One of the marine un- 
=a piers on Beaver Street lives out 
, © South Shore and every time he 
ays eyes on the dozen or more ocean- 
— steamers tied up in the bay his 
fart yearns for the premiums that 


might come fro 
could carry. m the big cargoes they 


R, R. toe Laer President 
American Treaty Corp. 


K. A. LANDAU VICE-PRESIDENT 





New $100,000 New York Corporation 
Takes Over Business of Robt. 
R. toe Laer, Inc. 





The American Treaty Corporation 
has been incorporated in New York 
with $100,000 capital. The officers are 
Robert R. toe Laer, president; Kirk A. 
Landau, vice-president; second vice- 
president, Vincent D. Scully; treasurer, 
Frank Bailey; secretary, Bartlett Saun- 
ders. 

Mr. toe Laer said this week: “For 
some time we have wanted to strength- 
en and extend our interests and for that 
purpose a new corporation has been 
formed which will take over the re-in- 
surance interests of Robert R. toe Laer, 
Inc. Our affiliated offices are now in 
New York, Amsterdam, Copenhagen, 
Madrid, London and Buenos Aires. Mr. 
Landau has had good training in the in- 
surance business and the shipping busi- 
ness both here and abroad. Messrs. 
Scully and Bailey have been associated 
with him, and Mr. Saunders has been 
with Robert R. toe Laer, Inc., for some 
time.” 

The American Treaty Corporation 
has taken the entire sixth floor at 51 
Beaver Street and will extend a service 
in all matters of re-insurance including 
the placing of records at the disposal 
of insurance companies and the main- 
tenance of a statistical bureau. Mr. 
Bailey will leave soon for Argentina. 

Mr. toe Laer came here in 1917 and 
opened a re-insurance office at 15 Wil- 
liam Street in 1918. 





TIERNAN @& CO., INC., MOVE 





Larger Space Needed to Care for Grow- 
ing Business; An Intelligently 
Directed Agency 





Tiernan & Company, Inc., of Buffalo, 
have moved from the White Building, 
that city, to 134 Franklin Street. This 
was necessary to handle the increased 
business of the Corporation. 

The president of Tiernan & Co., Inc., 
is John L. Tiernan, Jr., one of the most 
intelligent, able and public-spirited ag- 
ents up-State, and former head of the 
New York Association of Insurance Ag- 
ents. Mr. Tiernan’s advice is frequently 
sought by other insurance men, and none 
stands better in the business in the 
estimation of his fellows. The vice- 
president of the Company, Sheldon 
Thompson, Jr., is also a competent in- 


- Surance man, 








63 Beaver Street 





Tatsor, Birp & Co., Inc. 
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GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 








Automobile Insurance 


INDEMNITY MUTUAL MARINE ASSUR- 
ANCE CO., LTD., OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Organized 1824 


UNITED STATEG LLOYDS, Inc., 
of WEW YORE, BH. Y. 


Organized 1872 


APPLETON & COX, Inc., Attorney 


1-3 So. William St. 


AN ATTRACTIVE PROPOSITION 


Incorporated 1918 


Incorporated 1886 
THE TOKIO MARINE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
LTD,, OF TOKIO, JAPAN 
(Marine Department) 


Incorporated 1879 


NEW YORK 








BAD BILL IN PORTO RICO 





if Passed It Wi'l Cause Withdrawal 
of All Companies Doing Business 
on the Island 





Underwriters are very much interest- 
ed in a bill which has been introduced 
in the Porto Rico legislature. If passed 
in its original form it will result in the 
withdrawal of nearly all companies do- 
ing business on the Island. 





AUTOMOBILE NOT TO MOVE 

The marine department of the Auto- 
mobile, situated at 82 Beaver Street 
will remain at that address instead of 
moving to 17 South William Street as 


was planned after the Importers & Ex- 


porters had vacated the latter premises. 
The Automobile leased the property 
originally but the Munson Line will 
house some of its departments there. 





56 BEAVER STREET 
New York 





N orthern 
Underwriting Agency 


INCORPORATED 


MARINE INSURANCE 


311 CALIFORNIA STREET 
San Franeisco 

















Many Join Middle 
Department Ass’n 


INCLUDE H. B. SLY, EMPLOYERS 








J. T. Robertson, Philadelphia Under- 
writers, Made Member of 
Executive Committee 





At the quarterly meeting of the Un- 
derwriters’ Association of the Middle 
Department, held last Wednesday, April 
20, at the Philadelphia headquarters, 
besides the transacting o* routine busi- 


ness, the following admissions to mem- 
bership took place: 


H. Beldon Sly, vice-presidert, Em- 
pleyers’ Fire; Russell S. Britton man- 
aging underwriter. Atwood Fire: and 


these special agents: John W. Higgins, 
Northern; W. W. Savage, Standard, 
Hartford; C. A. Lrdlum, Jr., Great 
American; H. R. Allison, Farmers, 
York; William H. Cooper North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile; D. L. Covlbourn and 
H. B. Collamore, National, Hartford; 
Irving F. Brigham, Buffalo; Frank G. 
Voorhies, Fireman’s Fund; J. W. Crum- 
ley, Scottish Union & National; C. H. 
Smith, Continental; J. Dallas Hobson 
and Albert E. Davis, American Eagle; 
C. Ralph Hartwell, Automobile; George 
H. Sutterly, Jr., London Assurnce; R. 
R. Taylor, National Union; Harry A. 
Morris, Ohio Farmers. 

The names of the following members 
were placed on the honorary roll: R. E. 
Michaels, Glens Falls, who has estab- 
lished a local agency at Baltimore F. 
E. Parkhurst, Hanover, now conductin 
a general agency at Wilkes-Barre; W. 
R. Hills, Scottish Union & National, as- 
signed to Home Office position. 

J. T. Robertson, Philadelphia Under- 
writers, was elected a member of 
the executive committee, representing 
Maryland, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of R. M. August. The 
president, Captain Henry M. Zweig, 
National, was in the chair, 
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No General Average 
When Vessel is Lost 


SHIP-OWNER CANNOT COLLECT 








If No Cargo Arrives at Destination 
There Can Be No Claim for Contri- 
butions From Shippers 





An important contribution to legal 
decisions applying to general average 
contributions was made recently by Jus- 
tice Sankey of the British Courts who 
held that a shipowner who had in- 
curred general average expenditures on 
a ship could not, after her loss with 
all cargo during the agreed voyage, 
claim contribution in general average 
from the owners of the goods because 
no cargo arrived at the point of des- 
tination. The question has troubled 
underwriters for a long while and this 
was the first time a definite decision 
was rendered on the unsettled point. 

“The Review” summarizes the case 
as follows: 

“The steamer ‘Penlee’ had put into 
the Azores for repairs on her voyage 
from Cuba to this country, and ex- 
penses had been incurred by the owner 
on that account. Subsequently the voy- 
age was resumed, but, fire breaking out 
on board, the vessel was abandoned, 
and ship and cargo were totally lost. 
An average statement was procured, 
setting out this expenditure as general 
average recoverable from all interests. 
The apportionment was made, however, 
not upon the values at the time of the 
expenditure, but upon the values they 
would have had on arrival in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom in good condition. The 
bills of lading, though, contained the 
provision ‘General average payable ac- 
cording to York-Antwerp Rules.’ Rules 
No. 10 and 11 of the York-Antwerp 
Rules, 1890, give an owner a right he 
would not otherwise possess in com- 
mon law, namely, that the expenses in- 
curred at a port of refuge and the 
wages and maintenance of crew while 
there shall be treated as general aver- 
age and recoverable rateably from the 
various interests. Rule 17, however, 
states that ‘the contribution to a gen- 
eral average shall be made upon the 
actual values of the property at the 
termination of the adventure.’ And 
that is the whole crux of the matter. 

“The expressions ‘abandonment of 
the voyage’ and ‘termination of the ad- 
venture’ are both used in the York-Ant- 
werp Rules, and it was argued on be- 
half of the respondents that the former 
phrase was vsed to indicate something 
quite different from the latter, and that 
the moment of the sinking of the ship 
at sea was not the moment indicated 
by the phrise ‘termination of the ad- 
venture.’ There would be confusion 
and difficulty in arriving at contribu- 
tory values at a moment like that, and 
in any case if the principle of general 
average were to be applied at that time 
there would be contribution ‘without 
corresponding benefit. 

“The learned judge, in upholding the 
conclusions of the arbitrator to whom 
the case was first referred, stated that 
on the question of principle the law 
demands the loss of the one and the 
ultimate benefit of the other; and on 
the question of practice, certainty and 
convenience instead of confusion are to 
be obtained by one adjustment at the 
port of destination. He therefore de- 
cided that as no cargo arrived at the 
port of destination, the shipowners 
were not entitled to claim contributions 
from the cargo owners. In effect, this 
means that in law sacrifice and expendi- 
ture are treated on the same basis inso- 
much that if there is no ultimate bene- 
fit there can be no recovery. It is per- 
haps a little bit hard on an owner, but 
he will probably in future add to his 
disbursements in a port of refuge the 
cost of insuring them, so that he may 
be indemnified in the event of the ves- 
sel never arriving at her port of des- 
tination, and there being in conse- 
quence no contributory values on which 
to levy.” 


CONSIDERING THEFT CLAUSES 


The underwriting offices this week 
are passing judgment upon the new 
theft clauses which the American Insti- 
tute of Marine Underwriters drew up 
and submitted to the market for ac- 
ceptance or rejection. Some of the 
offices have recorded their approval 
without hesitation while others are 
taking. several days to decide. It is to 
be expected, with the wide divergence 
of underwriting opinion here, that these 
very excellent theft provisions will not 
be accepted entirely without question by 
the whole market immediately. Never- 
theless the only hope for a satisfactory 
continuance of theft, pilferage and 
short-delivery underwriting depends 
upon the general use throughout the 
market of conditions and rules such as 
the leading underwriters have pre- 
pared. So long as the carriers and the 
shippers display consistent indifference 
toward the safety of the goods they 
carry for others or own themselves it 
is necessary and perfectly proper that 
the underwriters impose drastic restric- 
tions upon the assured. In fact, they 
cannot afford to insure under the old 
conditions unless they wish to continue 
losing money on theft risks as an in- 
ducement to attract desirable marine 
covers. The committee on co-operation 
with the New York trade associations, 
headed by H. H. Reed, of Platt, Fuller 
& Co., which is devising plans for the 
curtailment and prevention of thefts, 
has not yet finished its work. 





WASHINGTON RENTS FLOOR 


After remaining vacant for a period 
of several months the first floor of the 
Washington Marine Building, formerly 
used by the underwriting offices of the 
comnpany, will be occupied on May 1. 
The details of the lease remain unco:s- 
pleted so that the name of the new 
tenant is not available but, however, it 
is not an insurance company. When 
the “To Let” sign was removed recent- 
ly, the windows washed and other sigrs 
of activity noticed marine men began to 
speculate regarding the new- occupant 
in the heart of the insurance center. 
Wage a new company or agency coming 
in, or just one of the regular offices 
changing its location? Neither, says 
Wm. A. White & Sons. 





BUSINESS STILL UNCHANGED 

Occasionally the volume of marine 
risks takes a spurt upwards for a few 
days, then slides back into the old rut 
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through which the business is passing 
while the country’s foreign trade re- 
mains in the throes of depression. On 
the general run of export business 
there is little offering in the local ma- 
rine market and the underwriting offices 
present a strange appearance with the 
usual crowd of brokers and placers 
missing the greater part of every day. 
Grain and some other bulk cargoes are 
moving outward in fairly good quanti- 
ties, thus helping some to maintain a 
semblance of activity. 





LOSS REPORTS CONSERVATIVE 


One redeeming feature of the pres- 
ent-day marine insurance market is the 
small number of serious losses to be 
reported lately. A whole string of in- 
significant claims arrive daily as cer- 
tainly as the day itself, but the costly 
losses come in bunches, it seems, at 
irregular intervals, and this appears to 
be one of the lucky in-between periods. 


THE IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS) 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


47 Beaver Street 


NY. 





“Marine. 


TO WELCOME MME. CURIE . 

Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, wife of Ed- 
gerton Parsons, prominent insurance 
broker, will head the delegation repre- 
senting 100,000 American college wom- 
en which will welcome Mme. Marie 
Curie upon her arrival in this country 
about two weeks hence to receive from 
President Harding one gram of radium. 
Mrs. Parsons is president of the New 
York branch of the Marie Curie Radium 
Fund Committee. 





EXPECTS LIGHT LAKE SEASON 

William Livingstone, president of the 
Lake Carriers’ Association says that he 
does not expect to see much more than 
half of the Lake tonnage in operation 
this season. The demand for cargo 
space has fallen off greatly since last 
year with result that many vessel-own- 
ers are keeping their ships out of service 
until more freight shall be moving. 
With this situation to cope with, it was 
small wonder that the marine under- 
writers saw no opportunity to increase 
the tonnage values for premium cal- 
culations or raise the rates to a secure 
ly profitable basis. 





WASHINGTON WINS ACTION 

The Washingtoh Marine won its 
fight for the local funds belonging to 
the “Norden” when Justice McAvoy 
last Thursday vacated the prior attach- 
ment held by the American Merchant 
In granting the motion of the 
Washington Justice McAvoy held that 
the A. M. M. affidavit supporting the 
warrant of attachment did not evr 
dence a cause of action sufficiently to 
give a warrant for attaching the ‘Nor- 
den’s” property, and by so holding the 
Washington now has all the rights of 4 
prior lienor. The facts of the dispute 
were published in last week’s issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter. 





ANDREW P. MURTHA BACK 
Andrew P.. Murtha, underwriter for 
the Shippers’ Underwriting Azency, 
who has been confined to his home for 
nearly two weeks on account of i!|ness, 
returned to his desk the first of this 
week. 





Harold J. Sullivan, assistant mat 
ager of the Travelers, Philadelphia, has 
been transferred from the employ of 
The Travelers Indemnity Company t 


_ the employ of The Travelers Insurance 


Company, Compensation and Liability 
Department, 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS | 








General vs. Kelly 
in Courts Six Years 


AND STILL FAR FROM SETTLED 








No Telling How Much Longer Case 
Will Drag On; New Referee 
Next Step 





The decision of Justice Delehanty 
in the case of the General Accident ver- 
sus John A. Kelly Co., in which the 
Court decided favorably on the General 
Accident’s motion for a new referee to 
succeed George M. MacKellar, is an- 
other step in one of the longest drawn 
out controversies in the business. The 
case is now six years old and many 
underwriters believe it will be settled 
at about the time that Scotland goes 
prohibition. No wonder the courts are 
crowded. 

Years ago John A. Kelly Co. was gen- 
eral agent of the plaintiff and at the 
same time John A. Kelly was its gen- 
eral manager. Upon severing connec- 
tions with the Kelly company the Gen- 
eral Accident claimed certain amounts 
of money due and owing and when the 
Kelly company failed to make good this 
amount the insurance company brought 
action for an accounting. 

This accounting action has been be- 
fore the Court for the past six years. 
In March, 1915, an interlocutory judg- 
ment was entered directing the Kelly 
company to account to the insurance 
company for all moneys and other prop- 
erty received by it as agent for the in- 
surance company, and on March 31, 
1915, Mr. MacKellar was appointed ref- 
eree to take and state the account. 

Several hearings were had before the 
referee and about the latter part of 
June, 1916, an adjournment sine die 
was taken in order to enable the ac- 
countants to audit the books of the 
two companies for the purpose of stat- 
ing the account. 

Hearings Resumed 

Hearings were resumed on April 29, 
1919, and were held thereafter at regular 
intervals, but each time that the ac- 
countants for the defendant company 
would present an account, they were 
found by plaintiff’s counsel to contain 
so Many errors that the Kelly company 
would seek further adjournment so 
that its auditors could prepare new ac- 
counts. 

This state of affairs continued until 
late in November, 1920. At a hearing 
on November 29, 1920, William Otis 
Badger, Jr, counsel for the General 
Accident, vigorously protested against 
the Kelly company’s method of account- 
ing, alleging that it caused delays. He 
said that so many adjournments had 
been taken from time to time that many 
months had been wasted without get- 
ting any results. Mr. Badger said that 
these adjournments were endless and 
annoying. 

At his request Referee MacKellar 
ruled that no further adjournments 


(Continued on page 31) 


Mutual Receivership 
is Made Permanent 


JUDGE HERR TELLS OF TANGLE 





Official Finds 170 Judgments, Suits 
and Claims Against Jitney Under- 
writing Company 





Inquiry made by a receiver into the 
affairs of the State Mutual Liability 
Company, underwriter of jitney busi- 
ness in Jersey City, Néwark, Bayonne, 
Camden and other New Jersey cities, 
bids fair to furnish more heavy am- 
munition to the critics of mutual in- 
surance. As stated in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter Judge Charles F. Herr, of 
Newark, was appointed temporary re- 
ceiver on April 12, following a hearing 
before Vice-Chancellor Buchanan, at 
Trenton which had been demanded by 
the state department on banking and 
insurance. 

The receivership was made perma- 
nent on April 19 and Judge Herr is 
now taking steps toward winding up 
the affairs of the State Mutual. To 
The Eastern Underwriter he said that 
there is but little hope of restoring it 
to the status of a going concern. 

“There were two possibilities for sav- 
ing it,” said the receiver, “one being 
the contribution of assessments by the 
jitney owners who had united for mu- 
tual coverage and the other of finding 
enough unincumbered assets to save it 
from insolvency. But there was no as- 
sessment and as to the other, I see 
little hope.” 

Many Cover in Interstate Casualty 

All the jitney men who had held the 
State Mutual policies took advantage 
of the time given by the temporary 
receivership to get insurance in other 
companies. Those operating in New- 
ark, Passaic, Patterson and a large sec- 
tion of Elizabeth foun:! coverage with 
the Interstate Casus::v, which gave 
them a rate of $366 ~: a $5,000-$10,000 
policy. The Interstate is a stock com- 
pany, with home office at Birmingham, 
Ala. The Newark office gave coverage 
to upward of 150 of the State Mutual’s 
former clients, this being in addition 
to 250 jitney policies it had issued pre- 
viously to others. 

Refuge was found by the Jersey City 
and Hoboken groups with the Common- 
wealth Casualty, whose Jersey City 
office gave them a month’s coverage 
which it was said would be extended to 
a longer period. The Camden bus men 
also are said to have secured insurance. 

“My investigation into the affairs of 
the State Mutual Liability company has 
revealed a very complicated situation,” 
said Judge Herr. “A large number of 
judgments had been found against the 
company, many other suits had been 
instituted against the individual jitney 
operators holding its policies, and 
there was also a long list of claims for 
damages which had not yet resulted 
in court actions. 

“Altogether these judgments, suits 
and claims reach a total of 170 odd. 
My first act as receiver was to obtain 
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from Vice-Chancellor Buchanan a stay 
on all these cases and copies of this 
restraining order, have been served on 
all the principals or their attorneys 
who are located in practically all the 
cities in the state of New Jersey.” 

The examiner said he could not com- 
ment at this stage of his investigation 
on the State Mutual’s financial condi- 
tion. In fact he declared it was not yet 
possible to form any idea of it. One 
ostensible asset, the sum of $50,000 de- 
posited as a bond with the department 
of banking and insurance, is the sub- 
ject of litigation between the State Mu- 
tual and.the New Jersey Indemnity, 
the latter claiming that its officers ad- 
vanced the sum to the State Mutual 
as a loan on terms which the State 
Mutual failed to live up to. 

Besides this amount there is a sum 
of about $11,000 on deposit in a bank, 
and other amounts in the forms of pre- 
miums collected which is being held by 
sub-agents of the New Jersey Indem- 
nity, which was appointed general ag- 
ent by the State Mutual. All this 
money is tied up in litigation, being 
claimed by the New Jersey Indemnity 
as representing part of a trust to which 
it has a right to resort to reimburse 
itself for the balance of the $50,000 
due it. 

According to the receiver great di- 


versity exists between the estimates 
made of this total on premiums col- 
lected by the contesting companies. In 
the litigation proceedings‘it was put at 
$28,000, but Judge Herr says some of 
the State Mutual officers put it as high 
as $100,000. 

Asked if the judgments already en- 
tered against the States Mutual would 
reach $80000, as has been alleged, 
Judge Herr replied he was not ready 
to answer. He said that, of course, he 
could give no idea of what the other 
su‘ts and claims could be figured at, 
but added that when he finds out what 
assets there are, if there should be any 
at all, then perhaps it might be pos- 
sible to come to some arrangement to 
meet the judgments on a pro rata basis 
after determining what settlements 
might be made of the pending suits 
and claims. 

Up to the time of the interview. how- 
ever, affairs were so complicated and 
cbsecure and so tied vup in litigation 
that he was by no means certain there 
would be found assets enough to pay 
the cost of the receivership. 





U. S. F. & G. Protect Camden Bus 
Owners 

Philadelphia, Avril 25.—Following a 

ruling by Assistant Attorney General 

Newcorn of New Jersey that the poli- 
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cies issued by the State Mutual Liabii- 
ity Insurance Company, of Newark, tv 
the jitney bus men operating in Cam- 
den and carrying passengers to sub- 
urban points and filed with the Camden 
City Treasurer, automatically expired 
with the appointment of a_ perma- 
nent receiver for the insolvent Newark 
concern, negotiations were consummat- 
ed by the officers of the Camden Coun- 
ty Bus Association with the Philadel- 
phia office of the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty by virtue of which arrange- 
ment practically all of the members of 
the organization are obtaining policies 
issed by the Baltimore company. The 
contracts carry a $10,000 liability in 
the event of an accident resulting in in- 
juries to more than one person and a 
maximum liability of $5,000 when not 
more than one person is injured. The 
mutual policies contained a maximum 
settlement provision for $5,000 regard- 
less of the number injured by any acci- 
dent and stipulated an annual premium 
of $220, which was accepted in monthly 
installments. The annual premium on 
the policies being written by the U. S. 
F. & G. is $324 in conformity with the 
rate adopted by the eight associated 
companies for writing prohibited auto- 
mobile passenger coach risks, the com- 
panies being the Employers’ Liability, 
the Globe Indemnity, the London Guar- 
antee & Accident, the Maryland Casual- 
ty, the Ocean Accident & Guarantee, 
the Standard Accident, the United 
States Casualty and the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty. 

It was stated on last Saturday at the 
Philadelphia office of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty that sixty policies 
had been written, but had not been de- 
livered, and that probably about thirty 
more policies will be written, covering 
the entire membership of the Camden 
bus organization. Policies have been 
issued to bus owners operating in Cam- 
den independently of the association by 
the Philadelphia office of the Maryland 
Casualty upon the conditions and at the 
rate adopted by the associated compa- 
nies for writing joint contracts. Vice- 
President Frizzell, of the Indemnity In- 
surance Company of North America 
and Manager Campbell, of the Automo- 
bile Department of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America. state that they 
do not want the motor bus business no 
matter what the rate may be and Vice- 
President Cook, of the Commonwealtk 
Casualty, says he would not care to 
write the business even at the full con- 
ference figure, because of the reckless 
manner the coaches are operated and 
the practice of overcrowding the con- 
veyances. 

According te the talk among casualty 
men the Camden bus business was ac- 
cepted by the U. S. F. & G. on a seating 
capacity basis, but that this proviso 
will not prevent the bus men from car- 
rying all the passengers that can b> 
squeezed into the vehicles. It is also 
alleged that payment of the premium 
is being accepted bv the U. S. F. & G. 
in the form of promissory notes. 





NO NEW STEPS TAKEN 





Surety Association of America He'd 
Two-Day Meeting; No Change in 
Bankers’ Bond 





The Surety Association of America 
held a two-day session in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania last week and decided not 
to eliminate misplacement at the pres- 
ent time or make any change in the 
present bankers’ blanket bond. Town- 
er’s Rating Bureau met shortly after 
the session of the surety men, and an 
increase in the bankers’ blanket bond 
rates was agreed upon. 

The sub-committee of the Surety As- 
sociation made all the plans for the 
elimination of misplaceément at its Bal- 
timore meeting. It was almost certain 
that the meeting held last week in the 
Pennsylvania would vote to discontinue 
misplacement, but the members decided 
to see whether the experience in this 
bond would not take a turn for the 
better within the next two months. 





N. Y. Assembly Passes 
Auto Investigation Bill 


GOES THROUGH IN LAST MINUTE 





Senate Defeats Strike Insurance Bill; 
Judson Tax Bill Failed in the 
Senate 





The New York State Legislature in 
the closing hours adopted the following 
resolution: 

By Mr. Stitt: Resolved, that a Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee is hereby created, consisting of 
three Senators to be designated by the president 
of the Senate and five members of the Assem- 
bly to be designated by the Speaker of the As- 
sembly to investigate the causes of automobile 
accidents within the state, the method of licens- 
ing chauffeurs and operators, the revocation of li- 
censes and generally the whole subject of motor 
vehicle regulation and control by the state, to 
the end that the committees may recommend to 
the legislature such changes in existing law as it 
deem necessary to protect the life, safety and 
property of persons using the highways. 

The Committee is to report to the legislature of 
1922 before February Ist the result of its find- 
ings. 

The sum of $10,000 is appropriated for the 
expenses of the committee. 


The Brady bill, re-enacting the em- 
ployer’s liability law, as a part of the 
recodification of the labor laws, was 
passed by the legislature, and becomes 
Chapter 121 of the Laws of 1921. 

Some important insurance measures 
which failed of passage are these: 


The Strauss-Stitt Bill (Senate Print No. 620), 
providing for compensation for personal injuries 
or death from operation of motor vehicles and 
for securing payment as a condition precedent 
to registration of motor vehicles. The motor 
vehicle compensation law is enacted as Chapter 
68 of the Consolidated Laws. The State Indus- 
trial Commission is to administer the law. Sec- 
tions 41 and 42 of the Labor Law are amended 
so as to provide for a fourth deputy commis- 
sioner to have charge of bureau of motor vehicle 
compensation. This measure died in committee, 
but as Mr. Stitt succeeded in securing the pas- 
sage of a resolution constituting a joint legis- 
lative committee to investigate the causes of 
automobile accidents within the state, the method 
of licensing chauffeurs and operators and gen- 
erally the whole subject of motor vehicle regu- 
lation and control in this state. This measure 
will in all probability form the basis of legis- 
lation to receive favorable action at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature. 

The Judson Bill Assembly Print No. 1669 
adding new article 17 Tax Law imposing tax of 
one per centum on insurance or guarantee and 
each renewal thereof of indemnity issued by 
underwriter not authorized to transact business in 
the state. This measure passed the Assembly, 
but died in the Senate. 

The Trahan Bill Assemplv Print No. 2079, 
Adding New Section 109-a Insurance Law _ re- 
quiring every motor vehicle owner in New York 
City and in a county of more than 300,000 ad- 
joining New York City (Westchester county) 
to file with Secretary of State a surety bond or 
insurance policy of $2,000. This bill as ori- 
ginally introduced covered the entire state and 
was amended four times with the hope of get- 
ting it to a vote. In its final printed form, 


- affecting only Greater New York and Westches- 


ter county it would not have been constitutional 
as the legislature is without power to impose a 
general tax on a certain locality. \ 

The Trahan Bill Assembly Print No. 1825, the 
object of the bill being to allow insurance com- 
panies which issue policies to employers insur- 
ing them against strikes, to do business in this 
state. It is understood the bill was introduced 
at the request of a Maryland company which 
planned to open offices in this state. The meas- 
ure passed the Assembly, but was defeated in the 
Senate. It was strongly opposed by labor in- 
terests. 





LLOYDS HOLD-UP LOSS 


London Lloyds sustained another 
heavy hold-up loss in Chicago last week 
when bandits who had followed a sales- 
man for an eastern jewelry house to 
the office of a diamond broker on the 
fifteenth floor of a downtown office 
building, held up all those in the office, 
bound and gagged them and got away 
with the salesman’s samples and sev- 
eral trays of gems from the broker’s 
safe, which had been left unlocked, of 
an aggregate value of $235,000. Both 
the house which the salesman repre- 
sented and the broker carried London 
Lloyds policies. 





OVERCOAT BONDED 

While Vice-President Coolidge was at- 
tending the Founder’s Day Celebration 
at Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh his 
overcoat was protected by a surety 
bond. The overcoat is a gift from the 
American Wool Growers’ Association, 
being all wool and manufactured by 
American - workmen. 
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Young Man, Keen Student of Insur- 
ance, Has Made Rapid Progress; 
Gelband Office Manager 





Edgar Lowell, well-known in all fields 
of insurance, has been elected a direc- 
tor and vice-president of M. Morgen- 
thau Jr. Co. of 206 Broadway, New 
York City. This will be pleasing news 
to his large circle of friends and ac- 
quaintances in the New York insurance 
world. 

Mr. Lowell will take up his new du- 
ties on the first of May, when he will 
leave his office at 100 William Street, 
where he has been engaged in the gen- 
eral insurance business since early in 
1920. Previous to opening his own 
office, Mr. Lowell was a member of the 
Huff Agency for the Travelers. 

The experience which Mr. Lowell has 
gained in the insurance business covers 
nearly a dozen years. His studious ef- 
forts have been rewarded by the rapid- 
ity of his upward climb, and his pleas 
‘ng personality has made him many 
friends in the insurance fraterni*y. The 
lerze clientele which he has developed 


-is the result of pains-taking service in- 


telligently rendered. 

On May first Mr. Lowell will become 
executive director of the insurance de- 
partment of the M. Morgenthau Jr., Co. 
This firm has been engaged in the real 
estate and insurarce business for the 
past fifteen years, but has never made 
any serious effort to build up the in- 
surance side of the business. Durinz 
the last few years their insurance busi- 
ness has grown so rapidly that the firm 
now realizes the necessity of placing 
this branch-of their business in the 
hands of an insurance expert. 

Mr. Lowell will establish a life insur- 
ance department and a research de- 
partment. The latter will function to 


. ascertain the insurance needz of the 


various accounts which the firm his, 
and then intelligent development wrk 
will be instituted to serve their clicnts. 
The firm is taking over more space in 
the same building in order that the in- 
surance department may kave a suite of 
offices by itself. 
the present inside manager of the in- 
surance department. will continue as 
office manager. 





UNION INDEMNITY MOVES 

The Union Indemnity is established 
in its new quarters in the company’s 
new building at 96-100 Maiden Lane. 
Vice-President James G. Madigan has 
been personally supervising the moving 
and feels much relieved to be perma- 
nently established. 


Mr. S. lL. Gelband, | 


The Charles E. Wickham Agency, 
Francis Merges & Company, and the 
Royal Exchange will océupy the re. 


maining floor space in the Union In. 
demnity Building. } 





GARAGE LIABILITY POLICY 





Federal Surety Company Issues Policy 
Which Fills Long-Felt Need 
in Auto Insurance 





The Federal Insurance Company of 
Davenport has issued a new automobile 
garage liability policy whieh indemni- 
fies the assured against any loss ‘that 
might occur to anyone, n6t only while 
upon the premises or ways adjacent, 
but by reason of thd ownership or main- 
tenance of any automobile or the use 
thereof for any purpose. 

This policy does away with the neces- 
sity of changing an ordinary automobile 
policy by endorsement so that it will 
cover either sales agencies, public gar- 


ages or service stations and it elim- 
inates difficulty in basing the rates on 
such policies. The company has 


worked out a merit rating, scheme in 
connection with business of the garage 
and sales agency type whith results in 
lower rates if the assured’s experience 
over a period of eighteen months has 
been good and higher ratés if the ex- 
perience has been bad. 





ATTRACTS CROWDS 





Insurance Library Has Interesting Ex- 
hibit in Window of Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company on William St. 

An exhibit in the street! window of 
the Maryland Casualty in New York is 
attracting the attention of the thou- 
sands who pass the office. ’'The l!brary 
of the Insurance Society 6f New York. 
through the suggestion of its, secretary 
Mr. Hardy, and the hearty) co-operation 
of its librarian, Miss Inch,. is. staging 
this. exhibit which consists of historical 
documents, books and the publications 
of the society. The exhibit is cliatged 
twice a week, the display to continue 

for one month. , 

A Sun Fire Office policy datedOc- 
tober 23, 1734, is attracting, much atter- 
tion and comment. Another. historical 
decument is the original gdition of 3 
daily report blank of the Fire Und’r 
writers’ Agency of New rk, 7 
two, together with a pictuge of ajjCh- 
nese fire department in actipn, « omjpos? 
the historical section of thd} first wHeks 
exhibit. Pamphlets and na serpe to 
give an idea of the varied) an(i eypal 
sive fie’d covered by the babies pogindé 
cals and pamphlets which)/th> spies 
of the l'brary contain. Te itsuinc? 


library is well equipped tp sjiyply it 
formation and to meet the needg of 
men and women seeking t@ be enfght; 


ened on any insurance subject. 
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' More Companies To Write Rain Insur- 
ance 

A number of companies are looking 

into the rain insurance proposition and 

before long it is believed that a dozen 





will be writing this indemnity. At the 
present time the business is being 
written by the Hartford, the Home and 
the Nagle, Star & British Dominions. 
One of these companies is being 
swamped with this business. 

* 7 * 


The Falling Rents 

A few months ago it was almost im- 
possible to get space in the William 
Street section. Now it is much easier. 
One of the important buildings has cut 
its rent about 40 per cent. One of the 
insurance brokerage houses, which has 
a small building, made such an advan- 
tageous sub-lease that it is occupying 
its own quarters in the building prac- 
tically rent free. There is space east 
of William Street, along Fulton, avail- 


able at less than $2 a square foot. 
* i. - 
Agents Complain of Lack of Co-opera- 
tion 

Up-state agents say the companies 
are not giving them much help in the 
matter of furnishing arguments against 
mutual competit on.” 


Courts in Prohibition 
Cases 

Surety bonding men who formerly 
hung around the Federal offices are 
now watching developments at state, 
county and municipal courts as a re- 


Desert Federal 


sult of the police activities in the booze 
campaign of Commissioner Enright. 
Federal officers te!l the insurance men 


that they are very much pleased that 
the responsib‘lity of enforc'ng the pro- 
hibition act has been taken off their 
hands. 
ss 8 
Refused To Open Bundle 

A well-known insurance man was rid- 
ing on the subway the other day carry- 
ling a package under his arm. A strang- 
‘er approached and asked him to show 
the contents of the bundle. The insur- 
ance man refused, whereupon the 
‘stranger showed a badge of governmen- 
ta] authority. The insurance man again 
refused to open the package and de- 
clared that if the stranger persisted he 
Would knock him down. By this time 
the entire car was interested and at 
ach express station the insurance 
Ree defied the officer to make further 
Nvestigations. The latter turned away 
and became absorbed in a newspaper 
and as the insurance man got off the 
train, he said to a friend: “This pack- 
ge contains three pairs of stockings 
hich | have bought for my wife and 

thing else.” 

see 
j Liauor Lingo 

Jerry Hartnett, president of The 
William Street Club, calls the attention 

The Eastern Underwriter to the fol- 
Owing letter in the “New York Times,” 
Phd asks that it be given further cur- 
Pency: 
) the Editor of The New York Times: 
The steamer Swiftscout was recently 
a ristened with a bottle of water at 
Portland, Ore. In connection with the 
Byent the workmen of the Northwest 
dge and Iron Company of that city 
“mulated the following resolution, a 
Py of which was presented to the 





management of that corporation: 











"Resolved, That no part of a ship be 













erred to as a saloon, for the reason 
such reference might raise false 
That all barg be removed from 











harbor entrances or designated by some 
other name. That the word “port” be 
expunged from navigation charts and 
references. That the use of alcohol 
lamps be forbidden by law.” 

Can any one doubt that these work- 
men would welcome back forbidden 
beer and wines, and, in fact, the sus- 
pension of the Volstead act entirely? 

MANHATTAN. 
s s . 
Weather Men Friends 

Chief Scarr, of the local weather bu- 
reau, and Robert Gambles, of the Eagle, 
Star & British Dominions, struck up a 
warm friendship while the latter was 
in this country. 

* * ¢& 
Scattergood Back From West 

C. E. Seattergood, of A. M. Best & 
Company, has returned from the West 
where he got a close-up on the bonding 
company entanglements. 

. * * 
“Ty” Cobb Talks to Agents 

“Ty” Cobb, manager of the Detroit 
team of the American League and one 
of the brightest stars in the baseball 
firmament, who was in Chicago last 
week with his team, gave a “pep” talk 
to the Chicago agents of the Washing- 
ton Life & Accident Saturday morning 
and made as big a hit as an inspira- 
tional speaker as he always does on the 
baseball field. He outlined the quali- 
ties which make for success in baseball 
and said that the same requisites apply 
in the selling of insurance. 

* 2s ®@ 
Golf Drive on Ball Grounds 

Oswald Kirkby, the golf champ who 
is with Willcox, Peck & Hughes, re- 
cently drove a golf ball over the fence 
from the plate at the Polo Grounds. 
This is a difficult feat. 

* * * 
H. A. Warner Is Editor of Maryland 
Casualty’s “Budget” 

The Maryland Casualty is turning out 
an interesting Home Ciffice organ in 
“The Budget.” Harry A. Warner is ed- 
itor and in the current number a picture 
of Miss Florence Gauggel, the able 
head of the renewal department in New 
York is printed. The Eastern Under- 
writer published something of her ac- 
tivities in a recent issue, and referring 
to this “The Budget” said: “A recent 
article in a well-known insurance jour- 
nal said,” etc. Why not mention the 
name of the paper, Mr. Warner? 

t * * 


100 Per Cent Recoveries of Stolen Cars 

One hundred percent recoveries of 
stolen cars is the record of Portland, 
Ore., for last January. How it was done 
is told in the current issue of “The Fire- 
man’s Fund Record.” Portland’s police 
theft ‘bureau was formed about a year 
ago.. Every garage is required to keep 
a record of all cars stored and these 
records are checked daily by policemen 
who visit the garages. Two men handle 
the record of cars stolen outside the 
city. An auto theft bureau is in 
charge of a police lieutenant, on the 
staff being two sergeants and twenty 
policemen. 





REYNOLDS MADE MANAGER 

_ J. F. Reynolds has been appointed 
manager of the Minnesota State Com- 
pensation Rating Bureau. This bureau 
was recently organized. Mr. Reynolds 
has had considerable experience in com- 
pensation work and has served as man- 
ager of the Kentucky and Tennessee 
branch offices of the National Work- 
men’s Compensation Service Bureau. 
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APPOINTS E. J. HALLIGAN 





Will Be Assistant Manager of Union 
Indemnity’s Surety Division; 


His Experience 





Edward J. Halligan has been appoint- 


ed assistant manager of the surety divi- 
sion of the Union Indemnity Company. 
The steadily increasing business has 
made it necessary for the Union Indem- 
nity to relieve George E. Hays, the 
manager of the surety division, of some 
of his duties, and the appointment of 
Mr.. Halligan should fill the bill. 

Mr. Halligan was formerly with the 
Massachusetts. Bonding, where he had 
charge of the contract department. Pre- 
vious to his connection with that con)- 
pany, he was with the United States 
F. & G. His experience covers a wide 
field; at one time he was in the con- 
tracting business. During the war he 
served with the A. E. F., spending sev- 
eral months in France. 





NO ACTION IN CANADA 

The Canadian Burglary Insurance 
Underwriters’ Association met in To- 
ronto last week. After discussing the 
Canadian burglary experience, the mem- 
bers decided that the subject needed 
more study, so referred the subject to 
the committee. 





GENERAL vs. KELLY 
(Continued from page 29) 
could be allowed and that the defend- 
ants must proceed to prove its claim 
as to the offsets by other means if the 
accounting was not available. 
About the latter part of January, 1921, 


Referee MacKellar was taken ill with 
pneumonia and did not return to his 
office until the middle of March. He 
then called counsel together and in- 
formed them that the state of his 
health required that he take a pro- 
longed vacation and at the same time 


placed upon the record his resignation 

subject to the approval of the court. 
The insurance company being very 

anxious to have this matter settled and 


believing that the ill health of Mr. 
MacKellar would cause a_ further 
unnecessary delay moved in Special 
Term that his resignation be ac 


cepted and that a new referee be ap- 
pointed so that the hearings may pro- 
ceed without any more delay. Such 
action was taken. Cardoza & Nathan 
are counsel for the Kelly company. 





William A. L. Laughton, for many 
years manager at Philadelphia of the 
Middle Department branch for the Em- 
ployers Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., of London, Eng., died last 
Thursday after a long illness. 
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Secale In Gain of Each 


HALEY FISKE, President 


The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made BY the People 
The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World 


In Assets In Business Placed 


In Business in Force 





METROPOLITAN 
LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


Business Statement, December 31, 1920 


. : - -  $980,913,087.17 


Assets - - ° . . 
Larger than those of any other Company in the World. 

Increase in Assets during 1920 - - - - ” - $116,091,262.62 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 

Liabilities - - - - - . - - : $947,465,234.24 


Surplus - - - - - . - . - - $33,447,852.93 
Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insurance paid for in 1920 $1,062,389,920 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for in 1920. - $589,560,231 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1920 - - - $1,651,950,151 


The largest amount placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1920 - - - : . $1,036,360,080 


More than has ever been gained in one year by any Company in the World. 


The Company GAINED more insurance in force both in 1919 and in 1920 than 
any other Company WROTE. 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance — - - - $6,380,012,514 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1920 - - 23,899,997 
Larger than that of any other Company in America. 

G:in in Number of Outstanding Policies _- - - . 2,129,326 


More than any Company in the World has ever gained in one year. 


Number of Claims paid in 1920 - - - - - 312,689 . 


Averaging one claim paid for every 28 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 


Amovnt paid to Policy-holders in 1920 - - - $81,257,393.70 


Payments to policy-holders averaged $556.86 a minute of each business day of 


8 hours. 


R-d«ction in general wanateling ot at ages 1 to 74 in 9 years, 22.7 per cent. 
Typhoid reduction, 72 per cent.; Tuberculosis, 40 per cent.; Heart disease over 
19 per cent.; Bright’s disease, nearly 27 per cent.; Infectious diseases of 
children, over 28 per cent. 
In general reduction and for each principal cause of death this is far greater than that shown by 
statistics of the Registration Area of the United States. 
De-th Rate for 1920 on the Industrial business lowest in history of Company. 


Dividends declared payable in 1921, nearly - - . ° $11,000,000 

Metronclitan Nurses made 1,625,271 visits in 1920, free of charge to sick Indus- 
triel Policy-holders, including 14,667 visits to persons insured under Group 
policies. 

Metropolitan men distributed over Eighteen Millions of pieces of literature on 
health— 

Bringing the iotal distribution to over 213,000,000, exclusive of Company’s health 
magazine, of which over 18,000,000 are annually distributed. 





In Service to the Public 


In Income Greatest In Business Gained Greatest | In Reduction of Mortality 
In Health and Welfare Work 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 
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